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New VP or 


dean in 


the works 


® Position to oversee 
community relations, 
other functions 


By GEORGE R. SCIONE 
Editor 


little more than a month after Mary 

Ellen Ashley began her job as the 

first vice president in NECC history, 
President David Hartleb will officially pro- 
pose what might amount to another vice 
presidential position at the March 5 board 
of'trustees meeting. 

“Y'm not exactly sure yet ifit will beavice 
president or a dean,” Hartleb said. “But lam 
set to propose a senior administrator to 
handle community relations.” 

The new position, dean or VP of commu- 
nity development, is another step in the 
president’s re-organizational plan for NECC, 
and would benefit the college greatly, ac- 
cording to Hartleb. 

Faculty union head Peter Flynn is con- 
cerned, however. 

“I don’t want to second guess the presi- 
dent before this gets a chance to work,” 
Flynn said. “But do we really need this? 1 just 
want to be careful. I just don’t want this to 
be a political position.” 

Hartleb understands Flynn’s caution and 
insists he will not request a political figure 
or politician for this administrative posi- 


tion. 

“I’m not interested in hiring someone to 
politicize this place,” Hartleb said. “We are 
a neutral college. We aren’t liberal or 
conservative...Republican or Democrat.” 

Although Hartleb briefly mentioned the 
idea at the last trustees meeting, he was 
advised to clarify the duties of this admin- 
istrator and how it will fit into the organi- 
zational structure of the college. 

“I thought that was a fair request by 
them,” Hartleb said. 

“I want them (trustees) to be comfort- 
able with how we are putting this team 
together. So I’ve done as they said and 
begun developing this position. It will be 
ready for the next board meeting.” 

So far, Hartleb has a four-part job de- 
scription sketched out, in which the new 
administrator will: 

V represent the president and college at 
community functions and special events; 

V have some overall responsibility in 
the public relations area, working with 
Ernie Greenslade, director of public infor- 
mation; 

V help with fund-raising, working with 
Jean Poth, dean of institutional advance- 
ment; 

¥Y and work with business and industry 
to open doors to NECC, and find additional 
companies which NECC might utilize for 
training. 

Board of trustees chairman Byron 

See UNION, page 4 


Water main problems 


@ Classes canceled in 
Haverhill Feb. 12 


By MATTHEW T. CONNERY 
Editor 
break in the water main under the 
sport and fitness center unexpect 
edly canceled classes Feb. 12, but did 
not affect the women’s basketball tourna- 
ment plans. 

Work crews finished the repair job Feb. 
19, to restore the gym to full capacity in 
time for the basketball tournament last 
weekend. 

“It’s really good news that it got fixed as 
quickly as it did,” President David Hartleb 
said. “When you get underneath the foun- 
dations of buildings, you can get into real 


problems.” 

The entire campus shut down the day 
after the break occurred. The immediate 
installation of a shutoff valve enabled the 
rest of the Haverhill campus to become 
operational the following day, while the 
sport and fitness center was available for 
only limited usage. 

Local radio stations announced the can- 
cellation of classes, but due to the unex- 
pected nature of the problem, few people 
realized the college was closed and were 
turned away at the entrance to the college. 

Also, the lack of any system for notifying 
employees of the break meant that they, 
too, commuted to NECC, only to be turned 
away. 

“I don’t know yet what the cost is,” said 
Joseph Brown, dean of administrative ser- 
vices. “My estimate is $20,000 - $30,000.” 


Rockin’the house 


C. Tierney photo 


THE MUSICAL Group, Hit Me, from New York City, délivers.their 
blend of ’90s funk to the cafeteria last week. 


Looking at NECC’s 
set of core values 


® Some faculty and 
staff upset at ‘vague’ 
framework for change 


By KEVIN KYLE 
Managing Editor 


s part of the internal review portion 
At NECC’s strategic planning pro 

cess, faculty and staff members bro- 
ke up into groups to discuss things that had 
changed, as well as those that had not, over 
the past seven years. 

Differences included advances in com- 
puter technology as well as the increasing 
number of older students. 

Commitment to student success and 
last minute registrations are two issues 
group members thought had stayed the 
same. 

The facilitators took the results of these 
questions and discussions and tried to ex- 
trapolate a list of core values. 

“These values shape what the school 


They were designed to 
help identify things 
that don’t fit with the 
values of NECC. 


Gene Wintner 


does,” Eugene Wintner, associate profes- 
sor, department of developmental studies 
and chairman of the steering committee, 
said. “Gathering all this information will 
determine what our options are.” 

Wintner said reaction to the list of core 
values was not exactly what they had ex- 
pected. 

He said he thought people were looking 
for more specific ideas on where the college 
is heading. 

“I think for a first shot, they did a pretty 
good job,” Wintner said. “I agree it’s gen- 
eral and some things were left off, but I 
think it reflects the college.” 

See COLLEGE'S, page 4 


Late Breaking News 


NECC’s women’s basketball 
team advances to the 
finals, winning the 
regionals. They now head 


to Kansas in March. 
See story, page 15 


Impulse > 


Underground 
Railroad 
examined in 
pullout section 
See pages 7-10 


Opinion 
It’s time to 
legalize pot 
for medicinal 
purposes 


See page 3 
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Open your mouths and... 


Communicate 


® For the sake of 
planning process and 
NECC, let's create better 
lines of communication 


situation arose last week which 
A: some of us here at the Ob- 

server convinced that the pro- 
cess of planning the future direction of 
NECC may be doomed. 

As reporters, we have been present 
at a number of campus events, meet- 
ings and gripe sessions in which mem- 
bers of the campus community have 
complained about the way they are 
treated by other members of the col- 
lege. 

Some groups complain about the 
equipment they are not getting, the 
respect they are not getting or what- 
ever else they are not getting. 

One theme, however, has been re- 
peated over and over and is the main 
cause of all the mistrust, jealousy and 
whatever else plagues this campus. That 
theme is lack of communication. 

“No one tells us this. No one tells us 
that. I tried to tell them this, but noone 
listens.” These are the rantings you will 
hear if you attend the various campus 
meetings, like we do. 

It is this very lack of communication 
which is casting an enormous shadow 
over the college’s future. 

During last week’s visit from the 
facilitators, a number of focus groups 
were conducted as a way of airing some 
of the concerns of the campus commu- 
nity. 

It was during one of these meetings 
that the severity of the communication 
problem was made apparent to us. 

A reporter from the Observer staff sat 
in on one of these focus groups. This 
reporter went into the meeting a couple 
of minutes late and, in full view of the 
20 or more participants in the meeting, 
asked the facilitator presiding over the 
meeting for permission to stay. 

That permission was granted. The 
reporter, after selecting a seat in the 
corner of the room, was even invited to 
sit at the meeting table. 

No one questioned. 

No one complained. 


No one said, “this makes me uncom- 
fortable.” 

No one said anything. 

They maintained their silence while 
something took place that they did not 
think was right. 

It was not until after the meeting, 
after the reporter was long gone, that 
people began to speak their minds. 

But even then, they did not make 
their thoughts known to anyone at the 
Observer. 

They talked among themselves, sent 
e-mails and slipped notes under doors. 

Fortunately, in this case, someone 
had the courage to speak up to us at the 
Observer and explain exactly what the 
spirit of those meetings was, allowing 
us to cover them in an appropriate way. 

We want the planning process to 
succeed. NECC has been good to us and 
we do not want to torpedo a process 
that will allow the college to success- 
fully continue its mission. 

But what we, as students or as a 
newspaper want, really is not the point. 
The point is if the planning process is 
going to succeed, people with gripes, 
complaints or just ideas, need to open 
their mouths. 

If you see something wrong with 
this institution bring it up yourself. 
Don’t wait for someone else to bring it 
up, because they never will. 

If you are not. getting information 
you need or would like to have, go 
looking for it. Don’t wait for it to come 
to you, because it never will. 

We at the Observer have enough “off- 
the-record” comments to fill hundreds 
of newspapers. 

They will never make the news, they 
will never make a difference, they will 
never change anything. 

Don’t sit idly by and let the opportu- 
nity to make a real difference in this 
college pass you by. 


Get the information you want, at- 
tend the meetings and while you're at 
them say what’s on your mind. Let 
everyone know what you Tre thinking. If 
you do, the planning process will be a 
success. 

If you don’t, then neither it nor this 
institution stand a chance. ; 


Dream of graduation now reality 
for one criminal justice student 


® Student fights 
added responsibilities 
of motherhood to 
earn an NECC degree 


To the editor, 

Although life has not been easy with the 
responsibilties that came with motherhood 
at the age of 15. I have accomplished one of 
my many missions in life - earning my 
criminal justice degree from Northern Es- 


National Pacemaker Finalist 
Fall 1996 
ACP Best of Show Award 
Fall 1996 
Silver Crown Award 
Spring 1996 


Photo Support by 
Haverhill Photo, Inc. 


sex Community College. 

College graduation was once my dream 
and nowitis reality. | want to thank numer- 
ous friends and family members for their 
support and assistance in helping me 
achieve my goal by encouraging me to 
continue my education. 

Iam presently enrolled full-time at UMass 
Lowell, where lam working on my bachelor’s 
degree in law. 


Sincerely, 
Marisol Sosa 


NECC Observer 


Serving Northern Essex Community College since 1962 


Jack 


Shirling 


@ An education can 
only work if the 
students come first, not 
the administrators 


rassment, Lawrence politicians continue 
to shoot themselves in the foot. 

With Lawrence High School about to 
lose its accreditation, the school board and 
the mayor would rather point fingers than 
to sit down and resolve the problems at 
hand. 

At a recent emergency school board 
hearing, it was apparent that people were 
more concerned about their jobs than the 
students. It was a fiasco. 

The meeting was more like a rally for 
Superintendent James Scully, the $112,00 
a year decision-maker. : 

His cronies were there in force, includ- 
ing newly appointed figure skating coach 
Christine Cook, who talked about the 
dreams and aspirations of the children she 
teaches to someday skate for the Ice Capades. 

Exposing children to extra-curricular ac- 
tivities is important, but teaching children 
the basic skills of the learning processes 
must come first. 

Also in attendance was school commit- 
tee member Carol Bannon. We all know 
that charity begins at home, a sentiment 
that’s especially true in Lawrence. 

You see, Bannon’s son is a janitor for 
Lawrence public schools. Thanks Mom! This 
poor public servant makes $30,000 a year 


E what can only be termed an embar 


pushing a broom. 

“Excuse me, teacher, I don’t have a pen- 
cil. Can I borrow one?” 

Next in the flotilla with their hands out 
are Scully’s officers. First up, we have Rob- 
ert Faucher. He has 37,000 reasons to love 
Scully’s son. You guessed it. He, too, is on 
board the good ship, “Miss-Appropriations.” 

_ “Excuse me, teacher, the pencil sharp- 
ener is broken!” 

He is only one of Skipper Scully’s top 
notch assistants. Richard Hoffman is also 
sipping from the golden slipper. Chugging 
is a better word. He gets 85,000 chugs a 
year, to be exact. He’s must be special. 

“Teacher, I don’t have a book!” 

James Seed was brought on board by the 
skipper as supervisor of special projects. 
His job description hasn’t been written yet, 
but his salary is etched in stone at $52,000 
a year. 

“Why don’t we have enough books”? 

This is not only an embarrassment to 
Lawrence, but to taxpayers everywhere. 
Money funneled to Scully’s friends instead 
of to where it should be ... A CLASS ROOM. 

Thirty-six percent of school kids cannot 
perform ordinary English skills. How do 
you account for this, Skip? You’re probably 
wondering if you need to bring on a person 
to handle this dilemma. You can call the 
position “Dilemma Handler” and make it 
attractive by offering, oh, $83,000 a year! 
What do ya think, Skipper? I’m sure there is 
a family member or friend who can fill this 
position! 

“Teacher, what are SATs?” 

Putting family and friends before the 
children and young adults they were hired 
to serve is an injustice. 

Jim Scully, you and the rest of your crew 
are a disgrace. You are symbolic of every- 
thing that is wrong with America today. So 
prepare to jump ship and throw the life 
preservers into the frigid waters; the “Miss 
- Appropriations” is about to go down! 

“Teacher, will I be able to go to college?” 

Hello, John Silber...? 


Letters Policy | 


The ‘Observer’ welcomes your 
comments. Please limit letters 
to 300 words. Make sure they 
are typed, signed with your 


major, and include a tele- 
phone number for verification. 
We reserve the right to edit 
for space, clarity and content. 
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Legalize marijuana for the sick 


Matthew T. 
Connery 


@ AIDS, cancer and 
multiple sclerosis 
patients need the health 
benefits of marijuana 


generation of dope-smoking baby- 
Av: grew up into a guilt-ridden 
group, scared to death of the men- 

tion of marijuana. 

Chaucer’s premonition, “If gold willrust, 
what will iron do,” came true when a nation 
discovered Clinton tried pot in college. 

This attitude inflamed a ridiculous de- 
bate over whether or not marijuana has a 
place in health care. 

America needs to grab onto break- 
throughs in the medical industry, instead 
of shying away from them, because of social 
hang ups. Any drug, if found to have a 
necessary and useful place in the healing 
process, needs support from society. 

Marjjuana is clinically-proven to have a 
number of health benefits for the ill. 

Cancer patients who undergo chemo- 
therapy receive a wide variety of beneficial 
side effects from smoking it. 

Chemotherapy acts as a mild poison to 
the body, which in turn causes nausea. The 
main drug in marijuana, THC, eases the 
throngs of nausea and can prevent vomit- 
ing. It also helps them to regain their appe- 
tite. 

AIDS patients also can smoke marijuana 
to regain their appetite. rene 

Glaucoma patients use it to retard the 
deterioration in their eyes. 

Sufferers of chronic migraines, multiple 


Should pot be legalized for medical usage? 


Jeremy Stevens, liberal arts 

“For medicine, sure. Alot of people, 
no matter what the situation, 
abuse things.” 


” 


way. 


Frances Suarez, business mgt. 
“Yeah, supposedly the drug is ille- 
gal and people use it the wrong 


sclerosis and epilepsy can also make use of 
marijuana to alleviate the symptoms of 
their ailments. 

What viable reason exists why any per- 
son with these crippling or terminal dis- 
eases should either be deprived of, or have 
to turn to the streets to get the help they 
need in battling their afflictions? 

THC is now available in a fully-legalized 
pill form. Many problems with the pill, 
however, make it an unappealing and sense- 
less alternative. 

Pills, as opposed to smoke, take longer to 
render its effects to the user. Patients have 
a difficult time adjusting to the dosages. 
Doctors also have a hard time prescribing 
adequate amounts. 

This irregularity can lead to anxiety and 
depression if the user takes too much, as 
commonly occurs, according to the National 
Review. In addition, the pill’s cost greatly 
exceeds the more traditional form of THC, 
marijuana. These things make the pill a 
ridiculous alternative. 

The time has come for America to see 
that marijuana is a sensible alternative for 
people suffering with diseases like multiple 
sclerosis, cancer and AIDS. The only way to 
serve the best interests of the people in 
need of help, is to stop thinking of mari- 
juana as a regret in our past, and to instead 
view it as a benefit to the sick. 

We may never prevail in the war over 
drugs, but the answer won’t come by taking 
them away from the people who need them. 

Thousands of drugs, commonly found in 
local pharmacies, exist for medicinal pur- 
poses, and seldom receive any media atten- 
tion, unless new to the market. Marijuana 
cannot get its foot in the door, however, 
because of the social stigmas attached to 
pot. 

Forget teenagers in the parking lot after 
school or the junkies on the corner with five 
bucks, looking to get high. Picture, instead, 


a leukemia patient trying to find a medi- 


cally-approved alleviation from the pain. 
No just reason can explain why an ailing 

patient can’t get a medication they need. 

Many drugs, such as morphine, percocet 


& & 


Wayne Traversy, liberal arts 
“If it could be kept to medicinal 
purposes, yeah.” 


C. Tierney photos 


and codeine, 
have far 
more dan- 
gerous ef- 
fects than 
Marijuana, 
but nobody 
seems to 
have a prob- 
lem with 
their place 
in medicine. 

Many of 
these same 
drugs are 
commonly 
abused on 
the streets, but their existence on the black 
market remains a totally separate issue 
from their place in the healing process. 

One situation has nothing to do with the 
other. This is the way it should be. After all, 
we don’t go knocking on the doors of people 
who own guns and never use them, when 
we go looking to stop gun-related violence. 
Although they might seem related, they are 
not. 

Because marijuana held a place in many 
people’s lives in the past and continues to 
act as a threat to our children, we shy away 
from the mention of the word and pretend 
it’s not there. 

Marijuana is there. It serves as a tempt- 
ing outlet to people of all ages, but this can 
have nothing to with its necessity as medi- 
cine. Otherwise, we threaten to alienate the 
sick. 

The number of people who have con- 
tracted the AIDS virus keeps on increasing, 
as does the cost of new medications. Any 
opportunity to help these patients is a 
blessing in need of support from both soci- 
ety and the government. 

People may fear that if marijuana be- 
comes fully accepted in the medical com- 
munity and becomes a commonly prescribed 
drug, it may become even more available to 
people in the streets. 

Legalizing marijuana for its medicinal 
value will not make it more common, be- 


Drew Steadman, psychology 

“It should be legalized altogether. 
I don’t smoke it, but I don’t see 
anything wrong with it.” 


Healing Herb 


The number of people who have contracted 
the AIDS virus keeps on increasing, as does 
the cost of new medications. Any 


opportunity to help them is a blessing in 
need of support from both society and the 
government. 


cause it already exists everywhere. If the 
then president-to-be couldn’t avoid it in his 
college years, it must be a virtually unavoid- 
able fact of society. With this in mind, if 
everyone can get their hands on it, why 
can’t someone who actually needs it get it? 

Horror stories of hyperactive children 
on ritalin, whose parents use it themselves 
have never led to a debate on whether a 
person with ADD can still obtain ritalin. 
Why shouldn’t the same be true for mari- 
juana? 

Drugs have and will always exist in an 
imperfect society. 

Many drugs have held prominent spots 
through the years. Whether or not they’re 
considered socially acceptable, their exist- 
ence is undeniable. 

Opium dens served as a common part of 
daily life for much of Eastern Europe, cen- 
turies ago. Hash bars still exist in Amsterdam 
today. And alcohol causes more problems 
and deaths in society than marijuana could 
ever approach. 

The key to drug maintenance within a 
society is control. Control does not begin 
with keeping it away from the only people 
they can keep it from. 

It’s ironic to think that almost anyone 
can illegally buy or sell marijuana, and the 
government can do nothing to stop it. How- 
ever, the few people that could have a legal 
use for it are kept from it. 


Marie Burchell, accountant 

“] think it should be legal because 
there are other drugs more power- 
ful that they use.” 


Co-op advantage for all students is available 


® Credits available for 
working in the field 
To the editor, 

Have you ever said, “I’d like to help out 
but I just don’t have the time?” Would you 
make time if it meant you were able to 
apply for college credit and you knew you 
would be beginning one of the most re- 
warding phases of your life? If you re- 
sponded “yes” to any of these questions, 
take a moment to review the following 
facts. 

The Academic Center for Community 
and Work-Based Learning offers a wide 
range of volunteer opportunities under its 
community service programs . Two of these 
include the Mentor Program and the Stu- 
dent Literacy Program. 


In the Mentor Service Program, students 
work with members of the Haverhill Teen 
Coalition, organizing and presenting work- 
shops on decision making, leadership de- 
velopment, self-esteem, career exploration 
and conflict resolution. 

Dayton Schlosser, among other students, 
is already participating in the Mentor Pro- 
gram. 

“I’ve really been able to hone in on my 
tutoring and teaching skills,” Dayton said. 
“It’s a great opportunity to work construc- 
tively with Haverhill youth.” 

As a Co-op student, Dayton will receive 
three academic credits when he success- 
fully completes his course requirements. In 
the meantime, he will also receive the sat- 


isfaction of being able.to help students in 


their school work and career decision mak- 
ing. 

In the Student Literacy program, stu- 
dents provide one-on-one tutoring to el- 
ementary school children and have been 
acclaimed for their commitment to their 
work. : 

Tutors in the Literacy Program have also 
had very-positive experiences. 

One student said that he felt “that his 
life had been enriched and enhanced by this 
endeavor.” 

Another said, “I learned that these young 
people could give me much more than | 
could give them.” 

Students in these programs can work for 
Co-op Course credit to fulfill a course re- 
quirement, (with the permission of their 
instructor), or as a volunteer on an extra- 
curricular basis for as many hours as they 


wish. (For 30 or more hours of service, they 
may receive a community service notation 
on their transcript.) All of these students 
work out of the Academic Center for Com- 
munity and Work-Based Learning. 

The goal of these programs is to help the 
community and to develop in NECC stu- 
dents, the values of giving something back 
to the community from whence they came. 

This mission of “giving back” has caught 
on campus-wide. It’s important to know 
that you can make a difference in the lives 
of others. 

To find out more, call 374-3722 and ask 
Mary Ann Gaschnig, community service 
project coordinator, or Rose Dittmer, direc- 
tor of the academic center for community 
and work-based learning, which houses 
this program in Spurk-312. 

Marissa Galante, Co-op office 
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GED testing 
rules change 


ndividuals who started 

GED testing at NECC are 
advised to contact the school 
forinformation on new Mas- 
sachusetts Department of 
Education guidelines. 

Effective Jan. 1, individu- 
als must complete the test- 
ing process within five years 
of the time they originally 
registered for the test. Scores 
and fees will not be valid 
after that date. 

For complete informa- 
tion, contact Bette Brown, 
NECC division of continu- 
ing education services, at 
374-3800. 


Tuition break 
in the works 


assachusetts students 

who plan to earn an 
associate’s degree at a com- 
munity college and then 
transfer to a Massachusetts 
state college for their 
bachelor’s degree can now 
earn tuition discounts by 
keeping their grades up and 
planning ahead. 

The Tuition Advantage 
Program, or TAP, was re- 
cently approved by the Board 
of Higher Education and 
announced by Chancellor 
Stanley Koplick. 

It will allow community 
college students who enroll 
in the Joint Admissions Pro- 
gram and maintain a mini- 
mum grade point average 
of 3.0 both at the commu- 
nity college and the state 
college to save 33 percent 
on the resident tuition at 
the state college for the two 
years immediately following 
their community college en- 
rollment. x 

Although the program 
applies only to thenine state 
colleges at this time, it will 
extend to the University of 
Massachusetts upon ap- 
proval by its board of trust- 


News 


Union cautious on new position 


continued from page 1 
Matthews is unsure about the 
duties of the position, due to its 
brief mention at the last meeting. 
He felt it best to wait for more 
information before commenting 
on the proposal. 

Although the trustees will be 
viewing the goals of Hartleb’s pro- 
posal for the first time March 5, 
Hartleb knows what kind of per- 
son he seeks. 

“A highly regarded individual 
in the lower Merrimack Valley,” 
explained Hartleb. “I’m looking 
for someone who has lived here a 
long time and has high regard and 
respect.” 

Still relatively new to the area, 
Hartleb feels this person may or 
may not be needed in another five 
years. However, he feels this per- 
son can help make strides with 
area leaders on many fronts. 

After about five years when the 
college’s internal operations have 
become more routine than they 
are now, the position may be 
phased out, he said. 


“T’ll believe that whefi I see it,” 
said Flynn, regarding a phase out 
of the position. “Look, I’m just 
being cautious. It was the same 
type of situation that hurt the 
Lawrence School system, when 
they went overboard on adminis- 
tration and forgot about the true 


“I think we have 
to be careful. I 
don’t intend to 
hire too many 
administrators, 
but I think this is 
one that is vital 
to the college’s 
community 


relations.” 
President 
David Hartleb 


meaning of the school — educa- 
tion.” 

Hartleb understand’s Flynn’s 
worries and again insists there is 
nothing to worry about. 

“I think we have to be careful,” 
Hartleb said. “I don’t intend to 
hire too many administrators, but 


I think this is one that is vital to 
the college’s community rela- 
tions.” . 

Most important for the college, 
according to Hartleb, is having the 
person who fills this position deal 
with civic leaders, business lead- 
ers and politicians while repre- 
senting the college’s best inter- 
ests. 

“I go out a lot and meet a lot of 
people,” Hartleb said. “I get re- 
ceived well, but I want the college 
to have even a greater presence 
than it does right now.” 

Although he didn’t have any 
names, Hartleb did state that while 
this isn’t a position at every col- 
lege, some community colleges do 
have a person in charge of com- 
munity relations. 

“I’m looking for a high-profile 
person,” Hartleb said. “That 
doesn’t just mean someone who’s 
full of puff, but someone who’s 
alsovery respected because they've 
paid their dues as a citizen and 
business leader and all that kind 
of stuff.” 


College’s core values examined 


® continued from page 1 


He said what the steering com- 
mittee was looking for was pro- 
cess feedback. He said the core 
values were not designed as a 
means to the end but were in fact, 
the end themselves. 

“They were designed to help 
identify things that don’t fit with 
the values of NECC, so that they 
can be fixed,” Wintner said. 


He said he and the steering 
committee have realized many 
people did not understand the 
planning process and the amount 
of time it would take to complete. 

“It’s big and it’s complex,” 
Wintner said. “It will take over a 
year to complete.” 

He also said the committee 
thought people were looking for 
too many instant changes. 

“We may make some small 


Saving & 
Money 101 


Shopping Plan: 


ees. 

TAP will save students 
who participate $420 for the 
1997/98 academic year, ac- 
cording to Koplick. Tuition 
at state colleges averages 
$1,270 per year. The dis- 
counted rate for TAP recipi- 
ents will be approximately 
$850. 

“This is wonderful news 
for NECC students,” Presi- 
dent David Hartleb said. 
“The best deal in education 
just became more afford- 
able.” 

Joint admission agree- 
ments allow students to be 
admitted to a state college 
or university of their choice 
at the same time they apply 
to NECC. 

In order to enter as jun- 
iors, students must gradu- 
ate from NECC with a speci- 
fied GPA and have completed 
an appropriate transfer pro- 
gram. 

“This will be especially 
attractive to high school stu- 
dents and their parents,” 
Hartleb said. “It’s a great 
way to get a quality educa- 
tion without having to take 
on large student loans.” 

To learn more about the 
Tuition Advantage Program, 
contact Elizabeth Cole, di- 
rector of admissions, at 374- 
3600 or e-mail her at 
ecole@necc.mass.edu. 
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If you’re looking for ways to come up with some extra cash 
for those holiday gifts, the Merrimack Valley Regional Transit 
Authority has your answer. If your commute to school is 
10 miles round trip and you take public transportation to 
school for the next three months, you could save up to 
$256. The longer your commute to school, the more money 
you will save! Remember, the holidays are just around the 
corner, so start saving today and ride the MVRTA. 


It’s So Easy: 
The Merrimack Valley Regional Transit Authority provides 
economical bus service to the Haverhill campus of North- 
ern Essex Community College. In addition, all Lawrence 
bus routes stop two blocks from the NECC Lawrence Cam- 
pus. ‘ 


: . 3 (Ciy>< 
oy Prices: aes 
one way 
$9 for a book of 10 Ride Tickets - good for any 10 rides any time 
$18 for a book of 20 Ride Tickets - good for any 20 rides any time 
$27 for a monthly Superpass - good for the entire designated 
month for unlimited rides 


Benefits: 
Look how much the MVRTA can save you! 


{f your school | A monthly MVRTA 
trip is bus pass is $27 


The cost to operate a car 
4 oy. 6 


20 miles round $1278/) $1467/ 
trip $243/school year year ear 


Operational costs based on AAA estimates of 42.6 cents per mile for a 4 cylinder car;48.9 cents per mie for a 6 


oylinder car; and 60.5 cents per mile for an 8 cylinder car, Price of gasoline used in the AAA estimates was $1.22 per 


gallon. Annual figures based on 150 days of school (30 weeks). 


For more information call 508-469-1273 


eee wa 


E 8cyl. 
$639/ | $733.5/| $907.5/ 
trip $243/school year ear ear ear 
ear 
30 miles round $1917/| $2200.54 $2722.5/ 
trip $243/school year year | year year 


changes right away if we see some- 
thing that is terribly wrong. But 
by and large we have to be patient 
and wait,” Wintner said. “For some 
people, that may be tough, but 
there’s no way to make it fast, 
inclusive and thorough.” 

As part of the information col- 
lection process, the facilitators 
have also recommended the col- 
lection of data such as faculty 
profiles, technology data and ac- 
creditation reports from various 
groups on campus. 

Information such as popula- 
tion statistics, employment rates 
and forecasts by job type and title 
will be collected from outside 
sources. 

The facilitators and steering 
committee also want to know what 
various campus groups think 
about the way things at the col- 
lege are being run, and howthings 
at the college could be improved. 

The vehicle chosen for the col- 
lection of this information is the 
focus group. 

All the information collected 
will be combined with the infor- 
mation from other focus groups. 
The combined results will be ex- 
amined for common trends, con- 
cerns and themes. 

“A focus group is an important 
part of this process,” Wintner said. 
“We want to get all the issues out 
on the table as best as we can.” 

A focus group consists of a 


Haverhill | 
Photo | jq@A& 


Convieniently located at 
Routes 110 and 125 


310 Main Street 
Haverhill, MA 


372-3280 


leader, in this case the facilitator, 
who poses questions to the mem- 
bers, and the members from vari- 
ous groups around the campus. 

Members are encouraged to 
share their honest feelings on these 
subjects. 

The planning facilitators and 
members of the steering commit- 
tee divided these early focus groups 
by their job classifications. 

Doing so would lead to more 
honest answers and, therefore, a 
more productive sharing of infor- ~ 
mation from people who might be ~ 
uncomfortable venting their feel- 
ings in front of an administrator 
or superior, facilitators said. 

As amember ofone focus group 
said, “How do you address your 
problem to your supervisor, when 
it is your supervisor that is your 
problem?” 

According to Wintner, nearly 
200 people participated in the 26 
focus groups. 

“Our goal is to have as many 
people involved in the process as 
possible,” he said. 

There is a tremendous amount 
of activity in the steering commit- 


' tee to inform and educate them- 


selves about the problems and con- 
cerns of those at NECC, he said. 
“This is not a fast process,” 
Wintner said. “But it is real, it is 
going to lead to tangible results. 
And it is going to lead to very real 
changes in this institution.” 


Security Log 


Feb. 13 

Missing computer: 10:15 a.m., 
Mark Sommer, associate director, 
Gallaudet University Regional Cen- 
ter, said his laptop computer, a 
Macintosh PowerBook, was stolen 
from his office in F-127. 

Feb. 18 

Chest pains: 4:45 p.m., An NECC 
staff member was taken to Hale 
Hospital after complaining of chest 
pains, numbness and shortness of 
breath. 
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I For about $12, 
you can own this 
j Space in our next 
y issue. Call us to 
| reserve it at 374- 
| 3636 today! 
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® Certain types of 
lamps have been banned 
from area campuses 


OSTON — Halogen lamps, especially 
torchiere-style floor models, are get- 


ting such bad grades that they are 
being expelled from some college dormito- 
Ties. 

Students prefer the lamps because they 
are cheap, bright and long-lasting. How- 
ever, the bulbs can burn as hot as 1,200 
degrees, and the Consumer Product Safety 
Commission said it has reports of at least 
100 fires and 10 deaths associated with the 
floor lamps. 

Many torchiere-style floor lamps do not 
have shields on top, and the consumer 
commission said the bulbs could ignite 
combustible materials that touched them. 

Brown University, Williams College and 
Yale University have banned that type of 
lamp from dorms. 

Fairfield University in Connecticut is 
banning halogen lamps as of next fall. An 
Official said a fire started there after a 
poster fell on an unattended halogen lamp 


Higher Ed. News 


Halogen lamps expelled 


in a student’s room in 1995. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, where a fire may have been started in 
a dormitory by a student’s halogen lamp in 
1993, is sending warnings to students. MIT 
said the warnings follow recommendations 
from the New England College and Univer- 
sity Fire Safety Officers’ Association. 

Tufts University and Boston University 
have not taken any action against the lamps. 
BU officials are looking into the situation, 
and the fire marshal at Tufts has asked that 
students become familiar with federal guide- 
lines for the lamps. 

Stephen Morin, director of the Office of 
Risk Management at Brown, said the uni- 
versity, to compensate students for ban- 
ning the lamps, began a limited-time buy- 
back policy, paying students $10 for each 
lamp turned in. Any halogen lamp seen in 
a dormitory in the future will be confis- 
cated, he said. 

Harvard University is putting together a 
committee to study the issue, and has alerted 
students to the risks of the lamps. There 
have been a number of small fires related to 
halogen lamps there in recent years. Harvard 
students say the lamps are necessary be- 
cause of poor lighting in old dormitories. 


“An effort has been made to increase the 
amount of lighting in one of our houses in 
an attempt to see how this affects stu- 
dents,” said Harvard College Associate Dean 
Thomas A. Dingman. 

In an editorial last week, the Harvard 
Crimson, the student newspaper, said the 


fluorescent lighting installed in that house 


was not enough to study by. The paper also 
questioned whether Harvard was concerned 
about the amount of electricity used by 
halogen lamps. 

The Crimson estimated the lamps cost 
the university $156,000 a year. Dingman 
said Harvard is concerned about energy 
bills, but is still studying the situation. 

The Underwriters Laboratory, a stan- 
dard-setting and testing organization, set a 
new standard that any halogen lamp manu- 
factured after Feb. 5 this year must not 
ignite or burn through two layers of cheese 
cloth draped over the top of the lamp for 
seven hours. 

Last April, the laboratory advised con- 
sumers to replace 500-watt halogen bulbs, 
which can reach 1,200 degrees, with 300- 
watt bulbs, which only reach 970 degrees. It 
also advised against using bulbs of more 
than 300 watts in desk lamps. = AP 


SIU campus paper under fire 


@ Publication criticized 
for story on white 
supremacists during 
Black History Month 


LLINOIS — Editors at Southern Illinois 

University’s student newspaper are get 

ting an early lesson in the power of the 
press — and the controversy it can cause. 

The Daily Egyptian is taking hits from 
students, faculty and administrators con- 
cerned about its decision to run a front- 
page article on the national leader of a 
white supremacist group who attends SIU’s 
law school. 

The article, published Monday under the 
headline “Superior Above All,” detailed the 
World Church of the Creator’s belief that 
Blacks and Jews should be stripped of social 
respect and crowded into small overseas 
enclaves. 

It also detailed criminal charges involv- 
ing several of the group’s former leaders, 
including members in Maryland and Wash- 


Tim McVeigh’s 


@ Buffalo State student 
Jennifer McVeigh’s pre- 
kindergarten teaching 
concerns parents 


B UFFALO, N.Y. — Faculty and parents 


are concerned about the sister of 

Oklahoma City bombing suspect 
Timothy McVeigh working as a student 
teacher in a public school system, officials 
said. 

School board members told The Buffalo 
News on Wednesday that they have received 
complaints about Jennifer McVeigh being 
assigned to Futures Academy, an elemen- 
tary school in Buffalo. 

The complaints came from people who 


ington state convicted of bombing or plan- 
ning to bomb Blacks, Jews and police. 

But students said they’re more disap- 
pointed by the newspaper’s actions than 
the presence of a group whose slogan is 
“Racial Holy War.” 

“I was disappointed that during Black 
History Month it was on the front page of 
the paper,” said Shauna Barnes, a junior 
from St. Louis. “It was disrespectful.” 

Writer Marc Chase spent weeks delving 
into the group’s philosophy after national 
leader Matthew Hale, an SIU law student, 
placed a classified ad seeking recruits. 

Chase said the negative response to his 
article surprised him. 

“We've obviously had some people say 
why did we bother to write the story,” he 
said. “They made a snap judgment and 
called in.” 

He said most eventually changed their 
minds after taking his advice to read the 
entire article. But letters to the editor and 
interviews with students on Tuesday sug- 
gest many students are still angry. 

In a letter to the editor published Tues- 
day, SIU senior Samuel E. Ray Jr. said the 
article was biased in the group’s favor and 


made him wonder if the newspaper has an 
“ulterior motive.” 

In another letter, senior Ryan Skidmore 
called the article factual, but said the news- 
paper shouldn’t have run it. 

“I think the students at this school... 
deserve better from the University newspa- 
per,” he said. 

The newspaper’s staff adviser, Lance 
Speere, said administrators and a journal- 
ism professor also had questioned why the 
article ran. His answer? 

“The purpose of a newspaper is to in- 
form,” he said. 

But student Ivory Smith of Chicago said 
there wasn’t any need to shed light on the 
church, whose members have not been 
involved in any reported acts of violence or 
intimidation since 1993. The group’s local 
chapter was formed in August. 

“We know it already. We know they’re 
here already,” Smith said. “Leave it alone.” 

Hale said the article was fairly accurate 
but added that his group is perfectly legal 
and he espouses no violence. He said the 
few people arrested have given the group a 


bad name. 
-— AP 


sister student-teaching in N.Y. 


are concerned about whether Ms. McVeigh’s 
political views would filter into the class- 
room. 

An FBI report has claimed she advocated 
the overthrow of the American govern- 
ment and predicted five months before the 
bombing that her brother would be part of 
a “revolution.” 

Timothy McVeigh is one of two men 
accused in the April 1995 bombing, which 
killed 168 people. His trial is scheduled to 
begin March 31 in Denver. 

Ms. McVeigh, 23, is an elementary edu- 
cation student at Buffalo State College and 
is student-teaching in a pre-kindergarten 
program at Futures. She attended classes 
last week, but did not return this week, 
Superintendent James Harris said. 

“Legally, she is entitled to her experi- 
ence there,” Harris said. “She has indicated 


to Dr. (Buffalo State President Muriel) Moore 
she wants to come back. We’re going to 
welcome her with open arms as long as it’s 
not a distraction for the school.” 

Her attorney, Joel Daniels, said he could 
not comment, and Buffalo State officials 
also declined to comment. Ms: McVeigh was 
not charged in connection with the bomb- 
ing of the federal building. 

Buffalo FBI agents said in a report un- 
sealed last week that she told people five 
months before the bombing that a revolu- 
tion was coming and that her brother would 
play a role in it. 

“If there are complaints about her con- 
duct in the classroom, that’s one thing,” 
school board president Marlies Wesolowski 
said. “To my knowledge, this young lady is 
not guilty of anything, except being related 
to someone whois accused of a crime.” — AP 
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- Sport and Fitness Center 
s Upcoming Events/Activities 
a 

a Recreation/Intramurals: FRIDAY is FREE GAME DAY in the Game Room. Pool, ping-pong, foozball FREE ALL DAY! 
i | - 

5 Ongoing 

a 3v. 3 Basketball Wednesdays 12:00-1:00 

= Aerobics Mondays 12:00-1:00 

. Fridays 1:00-2:00 

5 co-ed Volleyball Fridays 12:00-1:00 

a One Day Events ; 

= Pool Tourney Friday March7 12:00-1:00 

= Ping-Pong Tourney Friday March 28 12:00-1:00 

5 Rock n’Bowl Friday April 4 7:00pm-9:00pm 
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Anti-gay group 
student leader’s 
life threatened 


ASTON, Pa. — The parents of a 

Penn State student who founded 
an anti-gay group on campus say he 
received a death threat and they won- 
der whether he should be so outspo- 
ken about his views. 

Livio and Charlotte Loccarini, of 
Palmer Township said they've received 
several phone calls about their son, 
Darin Loccarini. The death threat was 
from a woman, Mr. Loccarini said. 

“She said she was a lesbian,” he 
said. “She said ‘Your son is dead.’ She 
was probably just blowing off some 
steam.” 

Darin Loccarini said he isn’t afraid. 
He said the woman who made the 
death threat probably didn’t under- 
stand what he’s trying to do. But his 
father said it concerns him. 

“I don’t know why he’s doing this,” 
Mr. Loccarini said. “There’s a lot of 
crazies out there. You got to watch 
yourself.” 

The Loccarinis said they didn’t 
notify police of the call. The Loccarinis 
said they also received four other 
calls at home Tuesday in support of 
their son. 

The 27-year-old student lost his 
petition Sunday for campus recogni- 
tion ofhis group known as STRAIGHT 
— Students Reinforcing Adherence in 
General Heterosexual Tradition. 

The group is a political organiza- 
tion that wants to prevent gays and 
lesbians from winning university- 
sanctioned privileges, Loccarini said. 

The attention has thrust Loccarini 
into the national spotlight. In addi- 
tion to the calls to his parents’ house, 
Loccarini said he has been bombarded 
by media calls. 

“They're calling from all over — 
Dallas, Philadelphia, Baltimore,” 
Loccarini said, adding he even heard 
from the nationally-syndicated talk 
show, The Jerry Springer Show. 


Students protest 
tuition hike, 


tenure denials 


ENVER, Colo. — About 700 Metro 

politan State College of Denver 
students rallied outside the school to 
protest a proposed four percent tu- 
ition increase and the denial of ten- 
ure to two popular professors. 

If the latest tuition hike is ap- 
proved, the cost of attending Metro 
State will have risen 19.5 percent in 
the past three years, the president of 
the student government association, 
William Coker, said at Monday’s pro- 
test. 

The students also criticized the 
university’s decision to deny tenure 
to political science professor Robert 
Hazan and a chemical criminalistics 
professor, Susan Land. 

“This is still a teaching, not a 
research college, and tenure shouldn’t 
depend on how many books some- 
body publishes,” Coker said. 

Metro President Sheila Kaplan said 
the school’s tuition is the lowest of 
any four-year college along the Front 
Range in Colorado. She said full-time 
tuition has gone from $767 a semes- 
ter in 1994-95 to $816 a semester 
now. 

Metro had 16,800 students en- 
rolled in the fall of 1995. Current 
enrollment is 17,200. Kaplan also said 
that the tenure process has not 
changed since the mid-1980s. 

The tuition proposal went before 
the Metro Student Government Asso- 
ciation on Feb. 20. If passed, the pro- 
posal would go to the state 
legislature’s joint budget committee 
and then the full legislature. 


Stories compiled by AP wire reports 
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Following her dream 


® Women’s Resource 
director to take job at 
Lesley College 


By SIERRA FRANK 
In-depth Editor 


n the third floor of the B-building 
O sits the Women’s Resource Network, 

a single room lined with fluffy sofas 
and used books focusing on women’s is- 
sues, school issues and survival in the mod- 
ern world. 

The door beside the network office leads 
into the office of Joan Patrakis, WRN direc- 
tor. 

Soon, she will leave that office for the 
last time. 

Patrakis will leave her post, which she 
has held since the center’s inception five 
years ago, to work as a recruitment officer 
for Lesley College. 

She will recruit in the Greater Lawrence 
area for the school’s bachelor’s degree pro- 
gram. 

She said that despite what some people 
believe, Lesley is not competing with NECC, 
since its program offers a different degree 
and attracts a different student population. 

Patrakis received her bachelor’s degree 
from Lesley last May. 

She accepted the new job because she 
feels it will require less of her time and 
energy. 

“I want to have enough time to do it all, 
and I think this job is really too demanding 
for me,” she said. “I think I have to take 
some of my own advice that I would give 
students and follow my dream.” 

She is happy with the choice she’s made. 


“I'm doing all the things I want to do,” 
she said. “I’m doing it.” 

Her dreams for the near future include 
not only her new job, but also working as a 
freelance writer and continuing to pursue 
her education. 

“I'll be exploring new things, such as 
publishing, hopefully. I want to begin my 
graduate studies,” she said. 

While she said she expects to begin her 
graduate work at Salem State College, she 
does not expect to receive her master’s 
degree there. 

“I’m not really going to be enrolled in 
that program, but I'd like to take some 
graduate level courses,” she said. “I want to 
do an interdisciplinary program, focusing 
on women’s lives, writing and literature.” 

She said that kind of interdisciplinary 
work is not available at Salem State and, 
ultimately, she hopes to enroll in Lesley 
College’s independent study program. 

She wants to graduate with a master’s 
degree in liberal studies, which was also her 
undergraguate major. 

Continuing her education is one of 
Patrakis’ biggest concerns at the moment. 

“I miss being a student,” she said. “I miss 
it desperately.” 

She said she knows she does not have to 
be a student to learn, and thinks that is 
important to keep in mind. 

“1 think you never stop learning,” she 
said. “People are learning constantly.” 

Still, she said, she wants to pursue higher 
degrees. 

“I would love to go on for my Ph_D., if for 
no other reason than personal satisfac- 
tion,” she said. “I want it for me. What am 
I going to do with it? I don’t know.” 

While she isn’t yet certain what she 
wants to do with her degree, she has some 


Joan Patrakis 


ideas. 

“I think my goal, eventually, is to write,” 
she said. 

Patrakis decided to pursue higher edu- 
cation several years ago, after she had done 
a great deal of volunteer work coordinating 
women’s discussion groups and writing for 
a local newsletter. 

“Even though I had done a lot of work in 
these areas, I realized I didn’t have the 
credentials to do them,” she said. 

Her quest for education started at NECC, 
where she enrolled as a liberal arts student 
in the women’s studies option. 

During one of her classes, Women in 
Society, taught by Selma Singer, Patrakis 
said she and several other women wanted 


Sure We Build Amazing Theme Parks, 
But We Also Build Amazing Resumes. 


the Walt Disney 


World® College Program, 


you can do some pretty amazing things. 


¢ Learn from some of the top managers in the hospitality and entertainment industry. 
e Work behind the scenes at the world’s number one vacation destination. 
¢ Live with people from all over the world. 


The opportunities are priceless! And so is the experience. You must attend our 


Casting Session to be considered. Start building up that résumé now. 


Ask our Representative about special opportunities for those students who speak Portuguese. 
INFO SESSION DATE: Friday, March 28 TIME: 12 noon 


“I want to have enough 
time to do it all, and I 
think this job is really 
too demanding for me,” 
she said. “I think I have 
to take some of my own 
advice that I would give 
students and follow my 
dream.” 


to get together and talk after classes in a 
comfortable setting. 

Singer told the women that the campus 
didn’t have a meeting area for women, but 
that she would support them in starting 
one. 

“With the help of other students and 
Selma’s support, we organized the Women’s 
Resource Club,” she said. 

The club met once a week in an unused 
classroom, Patrakis said. 

“We wanted to have a place, a room, 
where we could meet anytime, not just 
once a week,” she said. 

So Patrakis drew up a proposal for the 
Women’s Resource Network and submitted 
it to then President John Dimitry. 

He accepted her plan and granted the 
group a space and a budget to acquire 
equipment and supplies. 

Patrakis said that during the network’s 
first year, she spent one semester working 
there as a work-study student and another 
working as a co-op intern. 

After she graduated from NECC in 1993, 
she was appointed director—a job she said 
she had already been doing in her part-time 
position. 

“I created it,” she said of the Women’s 
Resource Network. “I’ve been involved with 
it from its inception to the present.” 

But she won’t be involved much longer. 
Patrakis was scheduled to leave Friday, Feb. 
21, but has agreed to stay on until the 
college hires a new director. 

She will not hire a new director and does 


not know how long it will take to find one.’ 


She has mixed feelings about leaving 
NECC. 

“I feel sad to leave the students who I’ve 
enjoyed talking to and have learned so 
much from,” she said. “I've enjoyed hearing 
about their dreams and watching them 
accomplish those dreams as students here. 
I also will miss a lot of the staff and faculty 
who have been very supportive.” 

While she is sad to leave the relation- 
ships she has formed with students and 


faculty, Patrakis is looking forward with 


enthusiasm. 

“I want to be the best I can,” she said. “I 
want to test myself.” 

She said her original career goals have 
since become her life goals. 

“I want to encourage women to explore 
their potential as individuals,” Patrakis said. 
“T will continue to encourage women to go 
back to school and start at NECC.” 

While her current job may seem ideal 
for that, she expects to continue it through- 
out her life. 


LOCATION: Bentley Library, Conference Room C 
FOR MORE INFO, CONTACT: Jean Poth (508) 3714,-3624, 


Also visit us at www.careermosaic.com/cm/wdw/wdw1.html 
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EOE © Drawing Creativity from Diversity 


“I think I’ve certainly had the opportu- 
nity at NECC to do that,” she said of her 
goals, “but I’ve also realized I can do that 
every time I talk to women.” 
= Se ee 
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Hidden sanctuar 


© A tour of the Merrimack 
Valley reveals many stops on 
the Underground Railroad 


By NANCY CARPENTER ~ 
Staff Reporter 


ing in the doorway, they were motionless 

except for eyes that scanned the darkened 
yard. Any unfamiliar sounds-a footfall, a bark, a 
cough, sent them back inside to listen and wait even 
longer. 

Maybe they wouldn’t make it this night. It might 
be another week, month or even year before they’d 
leave for the final time and grope through the dark 
to where she’d be waiting. 

She would be there. She had to be, they all said she 
would be. Led by their guide, their numbers five 
seven, maybe 10 in all, they’d move silently and 
swiftly through the night, stopping only when the 
sun poked through the trees, vanishing their shroud. 

Then they’d lie down,. camouflage themselves 
with leaves or branches or even bury themselves if 
they had to. They would stand all day in water up to 
their necks, if necessary, not uttering a word, barely 
breathing. 

Hour after terrifying hour, they’d wait, until the 
comfort of dark returned. With each sunset came the 
hope of covering a few more miles unseen, unheard. 
If God was merciful, a few more weeks would bring 
them there. 

Fugitives? Certainly. 

-riminals? Positively. 

‘ictims? Most definitely. 

ictims of what their leaders called a “righteous 
anc benevolent” institution, a practice otherwise 
knc yn as slavery. 

] -eachers claimed it was sanctioned in the Bible. 
Ith. d been sanctioned in American culture and law 


FE hey always left under cover of darkness. Stand- 


The Liberator 
N. Carpenter photo 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, of Newbury- 
port, was one of the nation’s most outspo- 
ken abolitionists. He published the antisla- 
very newspaper ‘The Liberator’ and ran a 
safe house for runaway slaves as part of the 
Underground Railroad. Garrison is com- 
memorated with this statue, which stands 
in front of Newburyport’s City Hall. 
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for over 200 years and had existed for thousands of 
years in other parts of the world. 

Fifteen million Africans were kidnapped and 
hauled across the Atlantic Ocean between the 1500’s 
and the 1800’s. They were brought over in cramped, 
unsanitary conditions, fed little and given no chance 
to bathe or stretch. On some trips they were stacked 
on top of each other to squeeze more people into a 
small shiphold. 

By the 1860’s, about four million blacks were held 
in slavery by a small percentage of mostly Southern, 
white farmers and plantation owners. 

They claimed their agricultural industry would 
not survive the abolition of slavery, and that the 
plantations could only survive through the use of 
forced labor. The South raised large cash crops of 


sugar, cotton and tobacco. These crops were impor- - 


tant not only to the South, but to the entire nation, 
since they made up a large chunk of the country’s 
export goods and provided base manufacturing 
materials for the Northern factories. 

In addition to the supposed economic necessity of 
slaves, the Southern establishment claimed that 
slaves were better off being owned by wealthy whites 
than they would be if they were left to fend for 
themselves. : 

Despite the Southern entrenched culture, the 
writings of Northern abolitionists continued to filter 
down into slave states, eventually finding their way 
into the hands of the intended audience: the slaves 
themselves. 

Gradually the whispers gave way to clandestine 
meetings in slaves quarters, premeditated revolts 
and, more and more often, escapes. 

Then they heard about the Underground Rail- 
road. 

A loosely organized escape route stretching from 
the slave states through the North and up to Canada, 
the railroad provided an out for many fleeing slaves. 

The railroad’s ‘stations’ hosted guests, while its 
‘conductors’ guided their ‘passengers’ safely out of 
the country. Some say that most people who helped 
the fugitives were not part of the organization, but 


® African-American history 
is an important part of 
everyone’s education, and 
Black History Month serves 
as a reminder of that fact 


any people have asked me, “Why is it impor- 
tant to celebrate Black History Month?” 
Well, the fact of the matter is if we didn’t 
celebrate Black History Month, many other ethnic 
groups would not get the opportunity to learn about 
some of the great African-American achievements. 

African-American history is really American his- 
tory that has been ignored or belittled in years past. 
For instance, in elementary and secondary schools, 
not enough is taught about African American achieve- 
ments. 

In recent times more attention has been paid to 
black history, which is good because people should 
know about all American history. By leaving black 
history out, a major part of it would be missing. 

Nowadays, a number of universities have compre- 
hensive Afro-American study programs. I am glad to 
see that because now students can learn about black 
people in a positive way. 

Ignorance of African-American history contrib- 
utes to the lack of respect from other ethnic groups, 
which tends to feed unhealthy biases. 

The images that are made by the mass media 
about blacks are stereotypes of violent criminals, 
dumb athletes and unwed mothers. These images 


stand in the minds of a lot of our country’s-citizens.. - 
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rather individual citizens opposed to a government 
that first refused to abolish slavery then relented to 
the South’s demands for support of the Fugitive Slave 
Act. In defiance of a law that forbade assisting 
runaway slaves, they became felons. 

Many of those who fed, sheltered and transported 
runaways lived in Haverhill and other surrounding 
towns along the Merrimack River. 


Massachusetts was home to some of slavery’s - 


most fiery and outspoken opponents; and the seat of 
major abolitionist activity as early as the 1830s. 

Three decades later, however, the majority of its 
citizens still favored pacifying the South’s demands 
rather than risk dissolving the Union over the issue 
of slavery, a subject most of them neither knew nor 
cared much about. 

There was no shortage of spies willing to expose 
their neighbors to the authorities for harboring a 
runaway, or operating a ‘safe house.’ Once caught, a 
citizen would be fined or imprisoned. Any slaves 
caught in a ‘safe house’ during a raid would be 
returned to their former masters. 

Because ‘safe houses’ were closely watched, hosts 
frequently changed the runaways’ stopover destina- 
tions and took different routes northward to evade 
detection. 

Depending on which way seemed safest, they 
would guide the runaways to the next stop, usually 
in the Concord or Exeter area of New Hampshire. 

Two of the country’s most influential and inflam- 
matory abolitionists hailed from the Merrimack 
Valley, where, even now, one need not travel far to 
see monuments to the two men. 

Newburyport’s William Lloyd Garrison and his 
friend, Haverhill’s John Greenleaf Whittier, com- 
bined their talents for a time in an effort to end 
slavery. 

Garrison headed the American Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety and advocated northern secession from the Union 
because the Constitution permitted slavery. He also 
published The Liberator, a weekly newspaper calling 
for immediate emancipation of all slaves in the 


country. 


With Black History Month, the goal is to educate 
such people on the misinterpretation of blacks. 

It’s important for all Americans to raise their level 
of awareness about the contributions of African- 
Americans. 

Most people know about great black athletes and 
musicians, but what they don’t know is the history 
behind the music. 

During slavery, blacks weren’t allowed to get 
together in groups to communicate, so they used to 
sing to each other while working. The folk songs they 
sung were to communicate with each other as well 
as soothe each other’s pains when they were down. 

They used their music to keep them up because 
that was one of the only things, besides their souls, 
white people couldn’t take from them. 

From these slave folk songs later developed the 
blues, as well as gospel and most other types of 
music. Later on, jazz, as well as rock ‘n’, roll built off 
of this. 

For years, white musicians used to study Afro- 
American musicians. Some of the most popular 
white performers, like Elvis, the Beatles and the 
Rolling Stones, studied black artists like Otis Redding 
and Little Richard. 

That comes as a shock to a lot of people when they 
first hear it, but if you watch any of those famous 
musicians’ early interviews, they'll tell you the same 
thing. 

Most people also don’t know about the significant 
contributions Afro-Americans had in sciences, as 
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“The images that are made 
by the mass media about 
blacks are stereotypes of 
violent criminals, dumb ath- 
letes and unwed mothers.” _ 
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THIS HOUSE, located on the corner of Summer and Maple streets in Haverhill, is rumored to have been used as a safe house. 


are still standing. 

The Richard Plumer house on Federal Street in 
Newburyport bears a plaque pronouncing its role in 
the Underground Railroad. The house plaque claims 


the house also hosted escaped slave and abolitionist 


Ida B. Wells: 


® The impact of one black 
woman’s historic struggle 
for freedom reaches far 
beyond her lifetime 


By AMY JANVIER 
Features Editor 


gy he was never considered exceptionally beauti- 

ful, soft spoken or docile. Although these were 

4_J all traits expected from a woman of her time, 
Ida B. Wells was not to fit the norm. 

She had visions and dreams of pioneering and 
advancing the equality of blacks, of using her pen 
and voice as weapons in the battles against racial 
discrimination. 

Though it was many years ago, it is not difficult to 
recall the state of our country, the time into which 
she was born. 

The first child of Mississippi slaves, Elizabeth and 
James Wells, Ida Bell Wells was born on July 16, 1862 
in Holly Springs, Miss. 

Not much happened in Holly Springs in that time. 
The war barely reached it. But, at the age of three, Ida 
bore witness to the emancipation of her family and 
town. 

“Wells was a-student at Rust College, a school for 
blacks where her father was a trustee. She was hard 
working and well-raised, growing up proper and 
intelligent. f 

At a young age, Ida’s father introduced her to 
politics. And though no one suspected it at the time, 
Ida would grow up to utilize this knowledge, and 
take it to the extremes for which she is remembered. 

In addition to her schooling, Ida kept house and 
cared for children. These skills proved critical when 
her parents died from yellow fever when she was 
only 16. This left her with five brothers and sisters; 
a heap of responsibility. 

To care for her siblings, Ida got a job teaching in 
a neighboring city. It was difficult for her, but she 
refused to break up her remaining family. 

After years of teaching and supporting her sib- 
lings, Ida and her two sisters moved to Memphis to 
live with an aunt. She remained there while she 
taught in Woodstock, Tenn., and continued taking 
teacher training courses at Fisk University. 

After a short-time, Ida became restless. She felt 
that at age 25, she needed to experience more of life. 
Still, she continued to teach in Woodstock. 

Her life changed one day when she took the train 
from Memphis to Woodstock. The train conductor 


orator Frederick Douglass. 

Another safe house is said to have been David P. 
Harmon’s residence on the western corner of Sum- 
mer and Maple streets in Haverhill. The house’s 
owner was a friend of Whittier, according to Noyes. 


Although his research brought to light the loca- 
tion of many local safe houses, the antiquity of area 
architecture suggests that there may remain at least 
as many whose role in the Underground Railroad has 
never been discovered. 


never afraid to speak out 


physically removed a protesting Ida 
from first class to the colored sec- 
tion. 

Ida looked at him angrily, yet 
calmly, and said, “I would rather get 
off the train than go in.” 

She got off the train at the next 
stop, fuming, her sleeves torn. But 
through her anger came a new de- 
termination: to fight the railroad 
and discrimination at the same time. 

Ida Wells won her lawsuit and 
acquired more than just a $500 com- 
pensation. She acquired a new pur- 
pose to her life. 

Flushed with her victory, Ida be- 
gan writing for The Living Way, a 
small, black church newspaper. She 
later wrote for national newspapers. 

She was fired from her teaching 
position when she criticized the 
school system’s unfair treatment of 
colored students. 

“I thought it was right to strike a blow against a 
glaring evil and I did not regret it,” Wells said in her 
autobiography. 

It was then that she began advocating and pro- 
testing for the rights of blacks. She wrote frequently 
for various newspapers, but focused on The Free Speech 
and Headlight, a small Memphis weekly paper. 

Her life was again radically changed while she 
was traveling. She read a Memphis. newspaper that 
contained the graphic details of her friend, Tom 
Moss’s, lynching. He had been accused of trying to 
kill a white man. 

This sent her on a cross-country train ride, lectur- 
ing against lynching at every stop. The less people 
were receptive to her beliefs, the more determined 
she became to be understood. 

Ida’s crusade brought her to New York, where she 
lectured and earned the praise of former slave and 
abolitionist, Frederick Douglass. 

She continued with her writing as well, aud bore 
the scornful glare of white newspapers nationwide. 
The media couldn’t seem to handle this strong-willed 
woman, especially since she was black. 

Soon, Ida’s interests came to rest in London. 
While there, she joined forces with the London Anti- 
Lynching League. Funding was scarce, and problems 
erupted back at home, so she returned to the United 
States. 

With the deaths of two great black advocates, 
Douglass and Booker T. Washington, few strong 
African-American voices remained. Still, Ida contin- 
ued, stronger than ever. 


IDA B. WELLS 


She married Ferdinand Barnett, 
her lawyer, on June 27, 1895, when 
she was 32. After a three day honey- 
moon, Ida Wells-Barnett went back 
to work. 

Ida, along with Ellen Craft Crum 
and Margaret Murray Washington, 
helped to start the National Federa- 
tion of Afro-American Women in 1896. 

Ida continued touring and lectur- 
ing until she had her second child. 
She returned to New York in 1909. 
There, she attended the founding 
conference of the NAACP. 

Ida Wells-Barnett continued her 
seemingly fruitless protest against 
lynching well into her sixties, with 
the help of her husband and family. 
She never ‘witnessed the impact she 
would have on many peoples’ lives. 

She published some of the stron- 
gest black rights-articles, and received 
much support from fellow blacks in 
the form of letters, money.and character defense. 

On March 25, 1931, her powerful voice was si- 
lenced. In a Chicago hospital, only months before her 
69th birthday, Ida Bell Wells-Barnett died from ure- © 
mia. 

Unlike her body, her beliefs never died. Instead, 
they helped accomplish her dream of anti-lynching 
laws and preserved her hopes that one day all people 
would be equal. Ki 
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Former millworker pursues destiny 


@ Criminal justice 
student sees a 
bright future 


By SIERRA FRANK 
In-depth Editor 


ames Horton came to the Hav- 

erhill area from Detroit, his 

home city, four years ago. 

He founda decentjob at Malden 
Mills, and spent the past several 
years working for them and enjoy- 
ing life in New England. 

“I enjoyed working at Malden 
Mills,” he said. “But I’m destined 
to do better things than mill work.” 

To achieve that destiny, Horton 
decided to return to school. He 
chose to come back after last year’s 
mill fire left him temporarily out 
of work. 

He used that period to reexam- 
ine his life and decided he wanted 
to do something more than basic 
labor. 

He decided to look into return- 
ing to school. The discovery that 
he was tuition exempt, due to his 
status as a Gulf Warveteran, sealed 
the decision for him. 

Last semester, he started classes 
as a full-time criminal justice major 
at the Lawrence campus. 

His school experience has been 
a success so far, and he says he 
enjoys both the academic and so- 


Check out these books for Black History Month ° 


cial atmosphere. 

“T love it. During the last break 
I couldn’t wait to get back,” he 
said. “Eventually, when I graduate 
from: here, I think I'll be kind of 
sad to leave, I’m having such a 
good time now.” 

Horton was voted president of 
the criminal justice club last se- 
mester, a move which surprised 
him because, to his knowledge, he 
was the only African-American stu- 
dent in the program. 

“It was something kind of pe- 
culiar,” he said. “Iwas taken aback 
a little by it.” 

He said he has no plans to 
transfer to a four-year college as a 
full-time student. is 

“I'd like to get right into prac- 
tice and work towards my 
bachelor’s while I’m pursuing a 
career,” he said. 

Horton said he is impatient to 
grasp what life offers him, and 
that he wants to go immediately 
into police work. 

“I’m pretty sure that I’ll wind 
up doing police work locally for a 
period of time,” he said. “My ulti- 
mate goal is to get into the US. 
Marshal service. I’d rather do fed- 
eral law enforcement as opposed 
to local.” 

He is also interested in con- 
tinuing his education. 

“Who knows?” he said. “Even- 
tuallyI might goon tolawschool.” 

Horton wants to go into na- 
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tional work because he prefers 
the more technical nature of it. 

“There’s a lot of issues that a 
local police officer has to deal 
with,” he said. “It’s too mentally 
straining.” 

National work appeals to him 
on a number of levels, Horton 
said, including the pragmatic con- 
sideration that his military time 
will count towards his retirement. 


Horton was in the U.S. Army for ~ 


four years. 

He said he left the Army be- 
cause he was locking to find anew 
road in life. While he has some- 
times regretted the move, ulti- 
mately, it has done him good. 

“I was at that weird age, 22, 
where you're looking for some 
direction,” he said. “I think civil- 
ian life builds more character than 
military life because you’re kind 
of taken care of in the Army, and 
I just want to do things on my 
own.” 

Horton said that his school ex- 
perience has not been greatly af- 
fected by the fact that he is Afri- 
can-American. 

“T think I’m pretty much well- 
received by everyone I’ve come in 
contact with,” he said. 

He does, however, acknowledge 
that race is a factor in people’s 
reactions to him. 

“Sometimes I feel as ifI’ve been 
predetermined before a person 
gets to know me,” he said. “Most 


@ Expand your 
knowledge with 
these titles 


By TRISHA DESANTIS 
Staff Reporter. . 


more about African-American 

history, this is your chance. 
February is Black History Month. 

Many local bookstores, librar- 
ies, museums, schools and 
churches are showcasing events 
in African-American history. Ex- 
hibits may include artwork, books, 
murals and movies. 

An important aspect of Black 
History Month is learning about 
the culture and life experiences of 
African-Americans through books 
and movies. 

If you want to find out more 
about black history, you might 
want to check out these titles, 
recommended by local libraries. 
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times, after I’ve conversed with 
people, they admit they're sur- 
prised at the way I speak and carry 
myself.” 

One example of people’s mis- 
guided judgments occurred dur- 
ing the O.J. Simpson murder trial. 

“I'd have questions put to me 
as if O.J. Simpson was my cousin,” 
he said, pointing out that he had 
seen Simpson play football. Horton 
has been aware of him through- 
out his career, but said he never 
admired the man. 

He said despite people’s expec- 


The following is a representa- 
tive sampling of books covering 


"African-American history and cul- 


ture: 

V The Dred Scott Decision, Charles 
Morrow Wilson 

V The Emancipation Proclamation, 
John Hope Franklin 

V Jesse: The Life and Pilgrimage of 
Jesse Jackson, Marshall Frady 

V Invisible Man, Ralph Ellison 

"Wo The Autobiography of Malcolm 

X, Malcolm X 

VY Journey to Justice, Johnnie L. 
Cochran 

¥ All God’s Children Need Travel- 
ing Shoes, Maya Angelou 

VY Racism 101, Nikki Giovanni 

V The Color Purple, Alice Walker 

V Roots, Alex Haley 

V The Collected Works of Phillis 
Wheatley, Phillis Wheatley 

¥ Dream Makers, Dream Break- 
ers: The World of Justice Thurgood 
Marshall, Carl Thomas Rowan 

VY Sojourner Truth: A Life, A Sym- 
bol, Nell Irvin Painter 

V Rickey and Robinson: The Men 
Who Broke Baseball’s Color Barrier, 
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art supplies 
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95 Plaistow Rd. 
Brickyard Plaza 1 
Unit 6b (rear lower level) 
Plaistow, NH O3865 


_ (603)382-3ART 


“If I was 
African- 
American or 
Asian or 
Caucasian or 
Hispanic it 
wouldn’t matter. 
I’d carry myself 
the same way.” 


James Horton, crimi- 
nal justice major 


tations, his behavior and person- 
ality are not a function of race. 

“If I was African-American or 
Asian or Caucasian or Hispanic, it 
wouldn’t matter,” he said. “Id 
carry myself the same way.” 

Because of this feeling that his 
race is not who he is, Horton said 
he doesn’t make an issue of being 
African-American. 

“I don’t try to wear my ethnicity 
on my sleeve,” he said. “You can 
see me and you know I'm African- 
American. I'd rather just be taken ~ 
for an intelligent, mature man.” 


Harvey Frommer | eo a 

v The Content of Our Character: A 
New Vision of Race iri America, Shelby 
Steele 
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V A Hard Road to Glory: A History | ° ; 


of the African-American Athlete, 
Arthur Ashe 

VU My American journey, Colin L. 
Powell 

Taking Back Our Streets: Fight- 
ing Crime in America, Willie L. Wil- 
liams 

Y The Portable Harlem Renais- 
sance Reader, compilation 

V The Harlem Renaissance Remem- 
bered: Essays, Arne Wendell 
Bontemps 

VY Langston Hughes, Before and 
Beyond Harlem, Faith Berry 

Here is a list of recommended 
movie titles as well: 

V The Color Purple 

¥ Glory 

VY Malcolm X 

V Cry the Beloved Country 

V A Raisin in the Sun 

~ Do The Right Thing 

v Sarafina 

V Cry Freedom 
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}@ A collective soul’ 
helps open bookstore 
in Lawrence. 


)By AMY JANVIER 
Features Editor 


ir he Lawrence Grassroots Initiative, a 
iF local group that works on environ- 
mental, social, and political issues, is 


/ opening a bookstore in Lawrence, through 
a non-profit organization called The Collec- 
| tive. 
| According to Faith Benedetti, who works 
jin the NECC writing lab, the Bernstein 
| Bookstore will have progressive reading 
| materials that are difficult to find in area 
libraries and local bookstores. 
__ The Bernstein Bookstore was named af- 
| ter Leonard Bernstein, a conductor famous 
for his radical political views as well as his 
support of the Black Panthers and gay activ- 
ism. 
| Benedetti, a member of The Collective, 
‘\said the bookstore will offer a variety of 
books on topics such as socialism, anarchy, 
‘environment/ecology, women’s studies, gay 
“studies, spirituality, ethnic studies, labor 
issues and community. There will also be a 
‘selection of progressive kids’ books that 
include topics like multicultural studies. 
| “The time is right and the place is right 
to create a space to expose people to ideas 
they may not have known about before,” 
Benedetti said. 
There will also be a large selection of 
used books available. The bookstore is also 
looking for book donations. 


Literate cure 


@ Words provide. an 
escape for the ‘major 
Mick’ 


By BETH GARDINER 
_ Associated Press Writer 


EW YORK, N.Y.— More than 55 years 

have passed since the damp Irish 

afternoon when little Frankie 
McCourt went scavenging for bits of coal 
and cardboard so his mother could build a 
fire for Christmas dinner. 

_ Frank, then a scrawny, underfed nine- 
year-old, already knew how to look near 
ruts in the road for a few precious pieces 
that might have fallen off of a passing 
truck. 

He was an old hand at hunting for bits 
of food on the sidewalks outside neighbor- 
hood pubs, and sometimes even ventured 
indoors to look for his alcoholic father. 

Now 66 and the author of an achingly 
bittersweet memoir of his childhood in the 
slums of Limerick, Ireland, McCourt says 
he’s just begun to understand how pro- 
foundly the poverty of his earliest years 
‘Shaped him. 

_ Andhe finds he can’t stop writing about 

‘at. 

_ “I knew I had to do it,” he says in a soft 

Voice, its lilting cadences still unmistakably 

Trish. 

“I had to write something about that 

‘period, that slum in Limerick..1 had to 

‘recapture it.” 

__ Angela’s Ashes, published by Scribner last 

fall, has topped best-seller lists and drawn 

hea from critics, who just named it a 

finalist for a National Book Critics Circle 

3 ward. 

It’s also made McCourt, a first-time au- 
or who taught English for 17 years at 

attan’s Stuyvesant High School, the 

talk of the literary world. 

_ “Just to be able to publish a book... to get 

Library of Congress catalog number, that 

as my ambition,” he says with a satisfied 


“I thought it’d be a few weeks in the fall, 
and then I'd retire into my well-deserved 
bscurity.” 

McCourt’s elegant memoir tells a 
eartwrenching tale: three siblings dead in 
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awrence bookstore opens soon 


In addition to the wide variety of books, 
the Bernstein Bookstore will have special 
events periodically. 

Some of the events lined up include 
drumming groups, book readings, discus- 
sions, anything you might find in surround- 
ing cities, but not necessarily in Lawrence. 

“The plan is to not only have a bookshop 
where people can buy books on various 
issues, but also to have monthly coffee- 
houses, workshops and events,” Benedetti 
said. 

The bookstore is seeking volunteers for 


“The time is right and 
the place is right to cre- 
ate a space to expose 
people to ideas they may 


not have known about 
before.” 


Faith Benedetti 
NECC writing lab 


at least two hours per week. Benedetti is 
looking into co-op for students majoring in 
fields such as history, political science, busi- 
ness and computer design. Some other op- 
tions are offering internships or commu- 
nity service opportunities. 

The bookstore opens March 1. 

The grand opening celebration is March 
7. It is located on the corner of Amesbury 
and Essex streets in Lawrence. 

To donate books or volunteer, see 
Benedetti in the NECC writing lab, located 
in Spurk-building. 


for tough Irish childhood 


hunger” by those who survived and a mad- 
deningly irresponsible father who drank 
away his paycheck on the rare occasions he 
found work. 

But the gentle sense of humor that 
bubbles through its pages sets Angela’s Ashes 
apart from the stacks of tell-all memoirs 
crowding bookstore shelves. 

McCourt “deals with the terrible by be- 
ing funny,” said longtime friend Dennis 
Duggan, a Newsday columnist. “He tells 
stories better than almost anyone I know... 
He takes no prisoners, including himself, 
and I think people like that sort of thing.” 

McCourt’s younger brother, Malachy, 
who figures prominently in the book and 
now works as an actor in New York, agrees. 

Frank, he says, “can weave a tale out of 
anything.” 

As boys, the two “made up whatever was 
missing in our lives, we just pulled it out 
from our imaginations...The humor was 
there all the time.” 

So filled with heartbreak it’s almost 


painful to read, McCourt’s story is also . 


impossible to put down. Told in the voice of 
a young boy, it pulls readers along through 
the sheer power of language. 

“My father and mother should have 
stayed in New York where they met and 
married and where I was born,” the tale 
begins. “Instead, they returned to Ireland 
when Iwas four, my brother Malachy, three, 
the twins, Oliver and Eugene, barely one, 
and my sister, Margaret, dead and gone.” 

Life on Brooklyn’s Classon Avenue had 
been hard for the McCourts, but it was 
nothing compared to the unrelenting mis- 
ery of Limerick. 

Soaked through by a damp that “cre- 
ated a cacophony of hacking coughs, bron- 
chial rattles, asthmatic wheezes, consump- 
tive croaks,” the McCourt boys went hun- 
gry while their father spent the food money 
on pints of Guinness. 

Frank’s mother, Angela, for whom the 
book is named, sang Irish love songs when 
her husband brought home a paycheck and 
begged food from the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society when he didn’t. 

“She was there, she’s the one we circled 
around, she kept the family together,” 
McCourt says now, the sun streaking 
through the window ofhis modest Gramercy 
Park apartment. 

Although it doesn’t come across in his 
gentle memoir, the years of deprivation left 
him overwhelmed by anger. _ 


“You carry it with you, you carry the 
shame, and the rage,” he explains. “All you 
know is that you’re poor, and your clothes 
are raggedy and your shoes are broken and 
you have scabby eyes and your teeth are 
rotting in your head, and your father’s a 
drunk...It holds you back.” 

The sadness is there in McCourt’s face, 
but it’s eased by his impish grin, a throaty 
laugh and the mischievous glint that lights 
up his eyes when he lets loose a string of 
expletives. 

With a slight build and a head of white 
hair that refuses to lie flat, he looks every 
inch the retired English teacher. 

While Angela’s Ashes came together in 
just over a year of solid writing, McCourt 
said he’d been “scribbling” bits of it for 
decades. The story began to gel one after- 
noon as he watched his year-and-a-half-old 
granddaughter playfully knocking books 
from a shelf in his cramped living room. 

“I stumbled on it, I found the child’s 
voice,” he recalls. “I didn’t know the kid was 
going to start speaking. And I felt very 
comfortable with that, looking at it through 
the eyes of a child, because then, I knew, 
you have to tell the truth.” 

Now that the stories that simmered in- 
side him for more than half a century have 
begun to boil over, McCourt says he’s con- 
sumed by the need to get it all out on paper. 
With interview requests still pouring in, 
he’s already brooding over his next project. 

“Where’s the second book? That’s the 
haunting question ... wish] could say, ‘I did 
it, I'll take the money and I'll go off and I'll 
sit on my ass in some warm climate’...But 
no, I have to write the second book. I have 
to write it.” 

His second installment will pick up where 
Angela’s Ashes leaves off, with Frank’s arrival 
back in America at age 19. 

“That’s what book number two has to 
be about - the effects of that childhood on a 
young man,” he says. 

While McCourt knows his New York-to- 
Limerick-and-back-again tale is practically 
Gaelic, he says his new status as an Irish- 
American celebrity makes him a bit queasy. 

“Yeah, I'm a major Mick,” he jokes. “But 
I don’t want to be sucked into the Irish 
ghetto. I don’t want to be Irish-dash-Ameri- 
can. I don’t want to be anything but a 
human being ... I just want to get up in the 
morning and have a cup of coffee with my 
wife.” 

-AP 


NBC’s ‘Homocide’ 
going online 


By DENISE LEVIN 
Associated Press Writer 


OS ANGELES, Calif. — A woman 
Le is murdered and left naked in a 

Baltimore Park, sparking a vir- 
tual homicide investigation for her 
killer on the World Wide Web. 

Internet surfers are turning 
sleuths with a click on NBC’s newest 
dramatic project, an online spin-off 
of the network’s Friday night televi- 
sion drama series, Homicide: Life on the 
Streets. 

Homicide: Second Shift, a weekly in- 
teractive “websodic,” made its de- 
but Feb. 14 at NBC’s website: 
www.NBC.com. 

“This has not been done before, 
that a show has been spun off to a 
new medium,” said Second Shift pro- 
ducer Tom Hjelm. 

Based on real cases, the Homicide 
television show follows a band of 
Baltimore detectives as they delve 
into heinous murders. 

The online series takes place at 
the same office, except it is the sec- 
ond shift of officers that take over 
when the prime-time cast goes home. 

Unlike the TV series, Second Shift 
does not have filmed sequences. 
Rather, users read a script displayed 
on the screen and examine still pho- 
tographs and evidence, as if looking 
over the shoulders of detective char- 
acters Raymonda Cutler and Layton 
Johnson. 

Additional pictures, graphics and 
evidenciary material can be viewed 
on-demand by clicking on keywords 
in the script. 

For example, in this week’s epi- 
sode, clicking on the words “doing 
time” in the detectives’ conversation 
about the victim, brings up her rap 
sheet of crime and prostitution. This 
provides a clue in the search for the 
victim’s murderer, who is believed to 
be a serial killer of area hookers. 

Viewers used to the relatively clear 
images of TV and the immediate re- 
sponses offered by interactive CD- 
ROMs will notice that Second Shift is 
subject to frustrating click lags and 
grainy images. 

The latter also makes it very diffi- 
cult to give evidence the intense scru- 
tiny that may be needed to solve 
cases. 

Hjelm noted that like its televi- 
sion parent, Second Shift emphasizes 
development of its characters, not 
just its plot. 

“Mostly it is about the characters 
of the people who investigate this 
dark world,” he said. 

However, character development 
ona websodic such as Second Shift can 
be distracting because of the limited 
production value. 

-AP 


Group tries to ban 
‘Flynt’ poster 
ARIS—A Catholic group filed a 
complaint Monday seeking a 
court-ordered ban on current 
posters for the movie The People vs. 
Larry Flynt, claiming they are offen- 
sive. 

The group was outraged by the 
image of Oscar-nominee Woody 
Harrelson holding up his arms as if 
being crucified, superimposed over a 
bikini-clad woman. 

“For a Christian, it’s offensive to 
see a hijacked representation of the 
crucifixion used in a satirical man- 
ner,” said lawyer Alexandre Varaut, 
speaking for the group. A decision 
was to be announced Feb. 20. 

Removal of the posters would 
strike a blow to the film, which was to 
be released in France, Feb. 19. 

But the group's outcry will also 
boost wider curiosity in the film, and 
possibly in turn, box office receipts. 

-AP 


Sd 


Ving Dynasty 


arely do critics get to see the 
Rie in which a star is born. 

Such was the case with Jon 
Singleton’s Rosewood, where the once 
mediocre Ving Rhames comes into his 
own. 

You might remember him from 
his role as Marcellus Wallace in Pulp 
Fiction, but Ving isn’t bending over for 
anybody in Rosewood. 

Now Ving is the man, literally. He 
stars as Mr. Mann, a World War I 
veteran looking for love in all the 
wrong places. 

His riveting performance had the 
audience on the edge of their seats, 
waiting for him to pump lead into the 
racist redneck scum that invade the 
quiet African-American community 
of Rosewood. 

Ving takes the tough guy genre to 
the next level with his portrayal of 
Mann. In the crude but accurate words 
of a fellow audience member: “F** 
Arnold Schwarzenneger, that guyjust 
took on a lynch mob!” 

His bold stage presence and good 
guy charm are the perfect ingredients 
for success. 

As if Rosewood wasn’t enough of an 
accomplishment for one Black His- 
tory Month, Ving also teamed up with 
Ice Cube for another strong showing 
in Dangerous Ground. 

The dangerous ground is South 
Africa. Cube has returned there after 
making it rich in America, only to find 
his homeland wrought by drugs and 
violence. 


Enter Ving Rhames, the cracksmok- 
ing, crack dealing king-pin to whom 
Cube’s brother owes $15,000. 

Well, needless to say, Cube sticks 
around to handle the family business, 
and the result is a showdown at the 


O.G. Corral. 

Yet, Cube wasn’t the only one to 
release a film for Black History month 
that dealt with the plague of drugs. 

Tupac Shakur starred in Gridlock’d 
as a heroin junkie trying to kick the 
habit. However, unlike Cube, Tupac 
doesn’t offer answers to the problem. 

While Cube’s character refrains 
from drug use, Tupac spends the 
majority of his onscreen time getting 
high. 

Nevertheless, this February found 
three films that skillfully communi- 
cated issues pertaining to the African- 
American community, without being 
set in the “hood. 

If directors like Spike Lee and 
Singleton continue to make films like 
Get on the Bus and Rosewood, George 
Lucas might be looking for a job. 

O.K. Maybe not. But anyVing’s pos- 
sible. 

Seriously though, if you don’t do 
anything else for Black History Month, 
at least see Rosewood. 

Like Miller’s play The Crucible, from 
the McCarthy era, Rosewood is a shock- 
ing but necessary reminder of the 
past. 

We've come a long way since the 
time depicted in this film, but the 
horror must be kept fresh in our mind 
if we are to prevent it from happening 
again. One love. 


Arts stringers wanted 


to our arts section. 


fi Do you like 
movies, music 
and entertain- 
ment? Call us 
at ext. 3633 to 
learn how you 
can contribute 
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OUT ON A LIMB by GARY KOPERVAS 


WHAT'S VY HAG HAS KP 


Rosewood - 
Ving Rhames 
stars and Jon 

Singleton (Boyz 

in the Hood) di- 

rects this epic tale 

of evil. It’s not often that a movie can 
move an audience to applause, but this 
one will make your hands hurt. 

Dangerous Ground - Ice Cube returns to 
his roots in this action flick set in post- 
Apartheid South Africa. It features daz- 
zling scenery and a good showing from 
both Cube and his costar Ving Rhames. It 
is worth the trip, and the soundtrack’s 
not that bad... 

Dante’s Peak - Pierce Brosnan and Linda 
Hamilton are poised at the foot of an 
active volcano. Various obscure technol- 
ogy and many flying objects can’t be far 
behind. If you’ve seen Twister, just pic- 
ture the flying cow set against a back- 
drop of red hot lava, and you can skip 
this one. 

The Pest - John Leguizamo is the pest in 
this concept comedy. A clever scam art- 
ist, the pest is a Miami Beach-based con 
man with a $50,000 hustle. There’s only 
one catch, he’s running for his life. If 
originality is all, then this one gets four 
stars, but plot and acting still count for 
something so... 

In Love and War- Chris O’Donnell plays 
a young Ernest Hemingway alongside 
Sandra Bullock in this romance. Resist 
the temptation! Down with O’Donnell! 
Send him back to wearing green tights in 
a Batman sequel where he belongs. Read 
the book if you want to know the story. 

National Lampoon’s Vegas Vacation - The 
Lampoon trend is getting old, and this 
latest one doesn’t help put a stop to the 
downward spiral. 

When the funniest parts of the movie 
are in the previews, it’s not a good sign. 

After all, do you really want to watch 
a movie that has Wayne Newton as one 
of its biggest stars? 

Skip over this flick, and when it comes 
out on video, do yourself a favor and skip 
over it again. 


re WERE CoING 


fo Put WAIST SIZES 
ON THE BACKS OF 
VEPLE'S PANTS... 


A pokes 


we Put F.Q'5 on 
TUE BACKS OF 


YEOPLE'S HATS? 
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NOT TO “THE BROOM'S 
WORRY... STILL UNDER 
WARRANTY... 


Playing At Local Theaters 


‘Shine’ combines love, music well 


By BETH REVAL 
Staff Reporter 


starring Geoffrey Rush as the adult 
David Helfgott, has been nomi- 
nated for seven Academy Awards, in- 
cluding best picture and best actor. 
Produced by Jane Scott, Shine has 
already won such prestigious awards 
as The People’s Choice and Critics 
Choice Award and winner of best pic- 
ture at the 1996 Toronto International 
Film Festival. 

Rush gives a shining performance 
as David Helfgott, an Australian pia- 
nist with an unbelievable talent trying 
to overcome the challenges of life with 
a strict parent (played by Armin Mueller- 
Stahl) and his unstable psyche. 

The audience witnesses his father 
brutally beating him with a wet towel 
while he sits in the bath tub, and then 
again as the two get into a brawl over 
David going to America to further his 
music career. 

David’s father ultimately disowns 
him after he accepts a scholarship to 
the Royal College of Music in London. 

At the college, David plays a diffi- 
cult piece called Rachmaninoff 3, a piece 
that his father always wanted him to 
play. 

At the end of his exhausting perfor- 


S hine, a film directed by Scott Hicks, 


Observer Stars 


**&k& & for Oscar 
nominee ‘Shine,’ 


currently in re- 
release. 


mance, he has a nervous breakdown, 
and he is institutionalized until he 
meets his bride Gillian (played by Lynn 
Redgrave), an astrologer who consults 
the stars before pursuing their rela- 
tionship. 

Gillian helps David to believe in 
himself and become what he always 
wanted to be, a concert pianist. At the 
end of the movie, David performs in 
the Sydney Opera House, and in doing 
so fulfills a lifetime goal. 

Ultimately, Shine’s actors go be- 
yond the call of duty. It was filmed and 
directed superbly, and it comes highly 
recommended to anyone who wants 
to see a brilliant story of love and 
music. 

Although it is unclear whether this 
one will shine at the Oscars, it has 
come a long way since the Sundance 
Film Festival. This film gets four stars 
and two thumbs up. 


Music Singles 


Mighty Mighty 
Bosstones: 
‘Knock on Wood’ 


The Beantown bop is back. The 
Bosstones have cut a new album which 
will be released Feb. 25. If you can’t 
wait that long, Knock on Wood is airing 
on a radio near you. Let’s hope the rest 
of the album follows suit, or should I 
say skirt? _ 


Blackstreet: ‘If you leave 


me... 

The latest offering from the R&B 
sensation looses the funk flavor and 
goes nuts on the retro-Jodeci tip. 

It works well for the group, and 
even if it didn’t, 94.5 will play it until 
you like it. So get used to it. 

Hey, it’s better than Celine Dion, 
no diggity, no doubt. 
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MAMA’S BOYZ by JERRY CRAFT 


SO HOW'S YOUR COMPUTER 
BUSINESS GOING, 


‘Exquisite’ new 


T'VE DESIGNED THIS NEW SOFTWARE To 


TEACH KIDS TO READ BY = 


HOOKED ON DELPHONICS/ 
—_anee 


GREG? USING A VARIETY OF GREAT/ WHATS - , 
CLASSIC SOUL SONGS. | iT CALLED? offering from Brite 
By SIERRA FRANK 


In-Depth Editor 


horror writer Poppy Z. Brite leaves 

the comfortable territory of su- 
pernatural terror and brings her read- 
ers straight into the. frighteningly 
real horror of a serial killer’s mind. 

Exgmisite Corpse follows Andrew 
Compton, a fictional serial killer serv- 
ing several life sentences in an En- 
glish prison, through his escape from 
prison and travel to America. 

Arriving in New Orleans, Compton 
meets another thrill killer, Jay Byrne, 
and together, they pursue a young 
drug dealer and raver named Tran, 
who Andrew thinks will make the 
perfect prey. 

Like all of Brite’s novels, Exquisite 
Corpse switches between several points 
of view, focusing at various points on 
the two killers, then on Tran, and 
occasionally on Tran’s estranged 
lover, Luke Ransom, who is dying of 
AIDS. 

The multiple points of view allow 
Brite to tella complex story smoothly. 
Her inclusion of the two killers’ point 
of view makes the book all the more 
chilling as the reader is taken through 
grisly murder scenes described in the 
tone of a lover. 

Dismemberment is treated like 


I n her newest novel, Exquisite Corpse, 


©1997 Jerry Cratt. All rights reserved. 


AND IT'S AVAILABLE FOR TEN CORRECTION, 


" IT'S ALSO AN 
EASY PAYMENTS OF €99.95!! sINZTALLMENT" 
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: SEOSRORTETION ~s J) loving caresses. Killing is sub- 
<= GROUND ROUND sequentally handled like the gentle 
TRANSPORTATION consummation of a beautiful love. 


The most horrific theme in the 
novel is Brite’s use of details from 
real-life crimes. At one point her char- 
acters almost perfectly re-enact one 
of the Jeffery Dahmer killings. The 
scene leaves the reader chilled with 
the intimate knowledge that this has 
really happened. 

With Exquisite Corpse, Brite proves 
that the monsters among us are far 
more frightening than the vampires 
and ghosts her earlier works have 
dealt with. 

The book is a big change for Brite, 
not only in its subject matter, but 


Club Listings 


ARIES: (March 21-April 20)The apoca- over you like hornets. Lock your doors, AVALON-— (617-262-2424) Lands- 
lypse looms ahead in your love life. Your change your phone number and chain downe Street, Boston 

endless drivel will no longer be tolerated down all of your possessions because AVENUE C— (617-423-3832) 
by the object of your affections, or any- the repo man will be heading your way Boylston Place, Boston 


one else for that matter. before long. AXIS— (617-262-2437) Landsdowne also in her writing style. Brite’s ear- 
In short, you make everyone around SAGITTARIUS: (November 23 - De- Street, Boston lier novels, Lost Souls and Drawing 
you quite nauseous. cember 21) The most delightful sur- BAR 101— (617-351-2583) Boylston Blood, have been wordy, with exces- 
TAURUS: (April 21 - May 21) Your lazy prises lurk around the corner for you. Place, Boston sive numbers of characters and set- 

and wandering eyes will bring a lawsuit Some of which include: a water buf BILL’S BAR— (617-421-9678) Lands- tings. 
__ to your front door in the near future. falo, igneous rocks, pu-pu platters, ar- downe Street, Boston At times in her earlier writing, 


Maybe ifyou did something with your __gyle socks, hotpants, ottomans, maga- 
life forachange, youwouldn’tbesuedfor zine racks and an ultrasound. Don’t let 


‘BLACK ROSE— (617-742-2286) State 
Street, Boston 


Brite has given the impression that 
she likes to hear her own voice on 


violating sexual harassment laws. i others’ jealousy hurt your friendships CAUSEWAY— (617-734-8025) paper, and often uses phrases that 
GEMINI: (May 22 -June 21) Homicidal and don’t forget to share. Causeway Street, Boston add little to the story, and seem to 

tendencies will prove a notable distrac- CAPRICORN: (December 22 - Janu- CHAPS— (508-584-2616) RT. 28, simply exist for their dramatic or 

tion for the remainder of the winter. ary 20) Don’t accept anything anymore. Avon poetic sounds. 

Don’t let them get the best of you. Learning the fine art of violent conver- CAVALLOS— (508-538-3993) Cen- While Exquisite Corpse retains her 


Try thinking of lambs to soothe your _ sation will prove to be the saving grace 
angry urges to assassinate-your friends _ of your future. 
and family. If that doesn’t work, consider Try hard to get into heated debates 
killing the baby lambs instead. over the weather and get into fist fights 
CANCER: (June 22 - July 23) A terrible, for empty seats around the house, even 
freakish occurrence has changed the _ if other ones are available. 
meaning of reality for you. For the next AQUARIUS: (January 21 - February 
few months, your dreams will be your 19) Everything in your life now seems to 
} reality and day-to-day life will be insig- be heading in the wrong direction. 


tral Street, Peabody 

CLUB HOLLYWOOD— (617-326- 
9640) Ariadne Road, Dedham 

CLUB PASSIM— (61 7-492-7679) 
Palmer Street, Cambridge — 

CLUB 3—(617-623-6957) Somerville 
Avenue, Somerville 

COPPERFIELDS— (617-247-8605) 
Brookline Avenue, Boston 


basic touch, giving rich descriptions 
of scene and a good feel for her loca- 
tion, she has more control over her 
style now. 

Her characters do not get lost in 
flowery language, and her plot moves 
quickly, not getting bogged down in 
lengthy passages about what charac- 
ters are wearing or what kind of 


} nificant. Search for serenity and remember that CRANBERRIES— (508-224-5100) music they listened to in high school. 
So work hard as you sleep to accom- _ happiness comes in fragmented ways. State Road, Plymouth Instead, she presents fresh, clean 
} plish your goals and pay no attention to A cigarette, a cup of coffee and a coy, THE ELVIS ROOM— (603-436-9189) prose that pulls readers from page to 


anything else happening during the day. heart-melting smile from the opposite 
LEO: (July 24- August 23)The only way _ sex is where true happiness hides. 
| for you to achieve happiness is for you to PISCES: (February 20 - March 20) It 
| quit your job, stop going to classes and _ seems doubtful that things will change 
|} move away from all friends and family. __ in the time ahead. With this in mind, it 
The Peace Corps will bringtoyouyour makes no sense to bother trying harder 
only shot of not being a miserable slob at anything than you already are. 
for the rest of your existence. Let the chips fall where they may 
VIRGO: (August 24 - September 23) and if things go wrong, just remember 
Your chances of surviving to see the that someday you'll die and nothing 
spring are not very good. will have mattered anyway. 
Dangerous situations will plague you IF THIS WEEK IS YOUR BIRTHDAY: 
Yor weeks until the infamous piano falls Remember all of those people you have 
{put ofa sixth story window and bops you _ stiffed on their birthdays in the last 
on your noggin. Keep smiling, though. year? Well now it’s time to pay. 
LIBRA: (September 24 - October 23) Daily trips to the mailbox will prove 
Psychotherapy serves as the only viable _unfruitful. In short, no one cares it’s 
»ath for you to get back on your feet. your birthday. Maybe if you try not to be 
Even if things are going well now, such a self-centered, inconsiderate, 
hances are slim that they will stay that thoughtless, uncaring ingrate in the 
ay for much longer. coming year, you might have a better 
SCORPIO: (October 24- November 22) _ birthday in 1998, although even that 
foney problems will continue to swarm — seems unlikely. Happy birthday! 


Congress Street, Portsmouth, NH 

EUROPA— (617-482-3939) Stuart 
Street, Boston 

FINNEGANS WAKE— (617-576- 
2240) Mass. Avenue, Cambridge 

KARMA CLUB— (617-421-9595) 
Landsdowne Street, Boston 

MAMA KIN— (617-532-2100) 
Lansdowne Street, Boston 

OXYGEN— (617-233-7409) Broad- 
way, Saugus 

PALLADIUM— (508-797-9696) Main 
Street, Worcester 

PARADISE CAFE— (617-464-8130) 
Mass. Avenue, Cambridge 

THE RAT— (617-532-2750) Com- 
monwealth Avenue, Boston 

ROXY— (617-338-7699) Tremont 
Street, Boston 

SLADES— (617-442-4600) Tremont 
Street, Boston 

TT THE BEAR'S PLACE— (617-492- 
0082) Brookline Street, Boston 


page through a chilling journey of 
love and murder. 

Exquisite Corpse is Brite’s third 
novel, and is available in hardcover 
from Simon and Schuster for $21. 

Brite has also published an an- 
thology of short stories, called Worm- 
wood, and has edited several antholo- 
gies, most notably Love In Vein, a book 
of erotic vampire fiction. 


Observer Stars 


**&x* for Poppy Z. 
Brite’s horrific new 
tale of sexual 
perversion, 
‘Exquisite Corpse.’ 
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Women still in top 10 
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@ Team shoots for 
National Tourney 
in Salinas, Kan. 


By ERIC LANGLOIS 
Sports Editor 


he NECC women’s basket _ 
ball team has a chance to © 


play in the National Tourna- 
ment despite its mediocre 1-3 
record in the last four games. 

Two of the three losses were 
against Division 2 opponents. The 
Knights are 11-8 and ranked sev- 
enth in the country. 

On Feb. 9, the Knights were 
blown out by Naugatuck, 68-48. 
The leading scorers for the Knights 
were Meghan Miller, with 13 points 
and 8 rebounds; Emmy Paris, with 
12 points and 5 rebounds; Lynette 
Sbano, with 11 points and 5 re- 
bounds; and Stacie Dion, with 7 
points and 8 assists. 

“We were within nine points at 
halftime, but fell apart in the sec- 
ond half,” coach Mike Smith said. 
“We were outrebounded in the 
game. The last time we played 
them it was the opposite.” 

The leading scorers for 
Naugatuck were Fiona Cross, with 
19 points; Elizabeth Tiaka, with 16 
points; and Javette Giannelli, with 
10 points. 

The Knights shot a disappoint- 
ing 23 percent from the floor and 
were outrebounded, 42-32. 

On Feb. 8, sloppy play cost them 
a game against Mitchell as they 
lost 87-58, because they turned 


Player Spotlight 


Top guard 


File photo 
ASSIST. AND team leader 
Stacie Dion spends her free 
time with her daughter 
Stacie Dion 
Lawrence 
Jersey: # 21 
Major: Office Technology/ Execu- 
tive Secretary 
Favorite Subject: Computers 
Favorite food: Steak and cheese 
sub 
Favorite TV show: Home Improve- 
ment 
Favorite movie: Happy Gilmore 
Favorite author: Stephen King 
Favorite book: Thinner 
Favorite actor and actress: Adam 
Sandler and Michelle Pfeiffer 
Favorite pro athlete: Alan Iverson 
Would you play pro ball?: no 
Role model: mother (Denise Dion) 
What do you like to do when you 
are not studying or playing bas- 
ketball? Spend time with my 
daughter, Amari. 
Who inspired you to play basket- 
ball? Bob Beauchesne and Anne. 


the ball over too much. The lead- 
ing scorers were Sbano, with 20 
points and 7 rebounds; Dion, with 
12 points and 5 assists; and Miller 
with 10 points and 11 rebounds. 

“They beat us by 30 points; 
they are a good club, but not a 30 
point club,” Smith said. “We turned 
the ball over 35 times (21 times in 
the first half). You do not win too 
many games when you commit 
that many turnovers.” 

The leading scorers for Mitchell 
were Annalise Tebono, with 25 
points; and Melanie Shipecki, with 
15 points. Danelle Isbister and 


The *96-’97 squad 


File photo 
MIKE SMITH, Becki Ouellette, Melanie Klier, Meghan Miller, 
Juana Montero, Shaye Fenton, Jeannie Tamayo, Emmy 
Paris, Lynette Sbano, Stacie Dion, and Damaris Melendez. 


Amanda Austin also were in double 
figures. 

The Knights shot 46 percent 
from the floor and outrebounded 
Mitchell, 40-26. 

On Feb. 5, The Knights lost a 
heartbreak to Hesser, 69-68. They 
hada chance to win the game with 
nine seconds left in the game, but 
fell short. — 

The leading scorers were Sbano, 
with 25 points and 4 assists; Paris, 
with 19 points and 3 rebounds; 
Miller with 16 rebounds; and Dion 
with 10 assists. 

“We played hard, we had the 
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ball with 23 seconds left and the 
lead,” Smith said. “Hesser got the 
ball after a bad call and scored 
with nine seconds left. We still 
had time to win the game, but we 
should not have been in that pre- 
dicament in the first place.” 

The leading scorers for Hesser 
were Rachel Sanderson, who tossed 
in a team-high 19 points, while 
teammate Twyler Lawler chipped 
in with 15 points. 

The Knights shot 40 percent 
from the floor and outrebounded 
Hesser, 48-35. 

On Feb. 3, the Knights crushed 
Becker 74-53. The team blew the 
game open in the second half. The 
leading scorers for the Knights 
were Paris, with 21 points; Miller, 
with 14 points and 10 rebounds; 
Becki Ouellette, with 13 points 
and 11 rebounds; Sbano, with 12 
points; and Dion, with 12 assists. 

“We came out sluggish in the 
first half, but in the second half 
we were a different team,” said 
Smith. “We held Becker to two 
points in the last seven minutes 
and no points in the last four 
minutes.” 

The leading scorers for Becker 
were Erin Bly with 24 points and 
Jody Jankes with 15 points. 

The Knights shot 43 percent 
from the floor, but were outre- 
bounded by Becker, 49-43. 

The women’s team competed 
in the New England Small College 
Regional Tournament Feb. 22-23. 

The winner of that tournament 
will play in the NSCAA National 
Tournament in Salina, Kansas, 
March 3-8. 


“After graduating from Triton, | went to a large university in Boston but it 
was too impersonal for me, so | transferred to Northern Essex. | don’t feel 
like I’m missing out on anything here. | have Internet access, can get in- 
volved in all kinds of sports and clubs, and | am getting great experience as 
an editor of the Observer, our award winning student newspaper.” 

NECC student Matthew Connery of Newbury 


Need to make up a course? 


Register NOW for summer! 
Northern Essex Community College 


Haverhill - Lawrence - Call 1-800-NECC-123 


Gambling, 
sports, crime 
don’t mix 


he baseball commis 
sioner was quick to 
ban Pete Rose from 
baseball and omit him from 
the Hall of Fame for gam- 
bling, but Albert Belle of the 
Chicago White Sox, received 
a slap on the wrist for losing 
$40,000 as a result of gam- 
bling on sports. 

If Belle is allowed to con- 
tinue playing baseball, then 
Rose should be allowed to 
be in the Hall of Fame. 

Belle should be banned 
from baseball, but because - 
he makes millions of dollars 
ayear, acting commissioner 
Bud Selig thinks it will be 
bad for the game. 

If what Belle has done is 
good for the game, then 
baseballis in serious trouble. 
Belle, baseball’s version of © 
Dennis Rodman, should be 
banned from baseball for 
other illegal activities he was 
involved in last year. 

Belle, along with a host 
of other professional ath- 
letes, has had run-ins with 
the law. 

Belle is fighting a lawsuit 
against him for attacking 
two boys on Halloween 
night. He was observed chas- 
ing two boys in his car after 
his house was allegedly 


egged by them. He hit one | 


with his car, but was not 
arrested for the crime. 

He was also involved in « 
an incident on the baseball 
diamond last season, when 
he elbowed Milwaukee’s sec- 
ond baseman Fernando Vina 
in the face. He received a 
slap on the wrist for that 
incident as well. 

Michael Irvin, of the Dal- 
las Cowboys, should be in 
jail for his arrest in a drug 
bust last fall. He went to 
court, the judge placed him 
on probation and he re- 
ceived a fine. 

The commissioner of the 
NFL gave him a slap on the 
wrist as well, ievying a five 
game suspension for test- 
ing positive for drug use. 

Chicago Bulls’ Dennis 


_Rodman has been sus- 


pended several times for a 
variety of offenses against 
referees and cameramen. He 
was suspended recently for 
kicking a cameraman in the 
groin, because he tripped 
over the man on the side- 
lines. i: 

He has been fined sev- 
eral times during his career 
for bumping referees and 
has been ejected from games 
for verbally abusing them. 
NBA commissioner, David 
Stern, does not want to sus- 
pend him from the league 
permanently. 

Pro. sports commission- 
ers are afraid to do anything 
to these athletes, because 
they feel that it will be bad 
for the game. 

Wake up guys, sports is 
supposed to be entertain- 
ment for the fans, not a 
place for convicts to play. 

If these players were on 
the street instead of playing 
ball, they would either be in 


~ jail, or worse, dead. 


NECC GUARD Emmy Paris drives to the hole for 2 of her team-high 19 
points. Teammate Meghan Miller (#14) looks for a possible re 
Damaris Melendez (#22) trails the play, above. Paris (#4) he 
lane as Melanie Klier fights a Hampshire college player for the ball, right. 
The Knights beat Hampshire College in the regional finals, 76-40. 


File photo 
EMMY PARIS (#4) 
Major: Pre-med 
Favorite Subject:: Science 
Favorite food: Salad 
Favorite TV show: Seinfeld 
Favorite movie: Christmas Vacation 
Favorite actor: Eddie Murphy 
Favorite athlete: Michael Jordan 
Would you play pro ball?: no 
Role model: My dad 


| What do you like to do when not 


studying or playing basketball? 


Lift weights and mountain bike. 


Who inspired you to play basket- 
ball? My uncle Ronnie Condon. 


File photo 
| MELANIE KLIER (#33) 
Major: Criminal Justice 
Favorite subject: English 
Favorite food: Chicken 
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Favorite TV show: 90210 
Favorite movie: Top Gun 
Favorite author: Dennis Rodman 
Favorite book: Bad as I wanna be. 
Favorite actor and actress: Tom 
Cruise and Queen Latifah 
Favorite athlete: Lisa Lesley 
Would you play pro ball? Yes 
Role model: My parents 

What do you like to do when not 
studying or playing basketball? 
Hang out with my friends, play 
softball, listen to music and lift 
weights. 

Who inspired you to play basket- 
ball? my brother. 


File photo 
MEGHAN MILLER (#14) 
Major: Business Management 
Favorite Subject: Algebra : 
Favorite food: Fettuccini Alfredo 
Favorite TV show: Home Improve- 
ment 
Favorite movie: Braveheart and 
Grease 
Favorite 
Hemingway 
Favorite book: Trevayne 
Favorite actor and actress: Mat- 
thew McConaughey and Michelle 
Pfeiffer. 
Favorite athlete: Sheryl Swoopes 
and Mark Messier. 
Would you play pro ball? No 
Role model: My grandmother 


author: Ernest 


Sports Editor 


C. Tierney photos 


bound, while 
Ips clean the 


What do.you like to do when not 
studying or playing basketball? 
Everything 

Who inspired you to play basket- 
ball? My father. 


File photo 
LYNETTE SBANO (#20) 
Major: Office Technology/Execu- 
tive Secretary 
Favorite subject: Computers 
Favorite food: Chicken fingers 
Favorite TV show: Party of Five 
Favorite movie: Lion King 
Favorite author: Stephen King 
Favorite book: It 
Favorite actor and actress: Omar 
Epps and Meg Ryan 
Favorite athlete: Reggie Miller 
Would you play pro ball? No 
Role model: My papa (Anthony 
Sbano) 
What do you like to do when not 
studying or playing basketball? 
Cook and spend time with my 
baby cousins. 
Who inspired you to play basket- 
ball? My father (Peter Sbano). 


KANSAS 


Here we come 


By ERIC LANGLOIS ; 


File Photo 
JUANA MONTERO (#23) 
Major: Liberal Arts 
Favorite subject: Math 
Favorite food: Chinese food 
Favorite TV show: The Big Date 
Favorite movie: Pretty Woman 
Favorite actor and actress: Rich- 
ard Gere and Demi Moore 
Favorite athlete: Michael Jordan 
Would you play pro ball? Yes 
Role model: Robin Monroe (boss) 
and my mother. 
What do you like to do when not 
studying or playing basketball? 
Hang with my best friend. 
Who inspired you to play basket- 
ball? Me 
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File photo 
JEANNIE TAMAYO (#12) 
Major: Paralegal Studies 


Kansas bound 


@ Knights make it to national tournament 


Association national tournament in Salinas, Kan. The Knights received the invita 
tion by defeating Hampshire College 76-40 in the New England Small College 
Conference championship game Sunday night. 
The Knights ran out to a 10-2 lead in the first three minutes of the game and never 
looked back. The score at halftime was 39-17. In the second half, the Knights kept the 
pressure by playing aggressive defense resulting in many fastbreak opportunities. 
Leading the way for the Knights were Emmy Paris with 19 points and 5 rebounds; Juana 
Montero with 18 points and 13 rebounds; Megan Miller with 13 points and 14 rebounds; 
Melanie Klier with 10 rebounds; and Stacie Dion with 10 assists. 
In the consolation game,.New Hampshire Technical Institute received the third place 
trophy as they squeaked by Bradford College, 46-44. Tracy Schaufenbil led the way for 


: Ts NECC women’s basketball team advanced to the National Small College Athletic 


NHII, while Beth Strever 
paced Bradford College. 
In first round games, 
Hampshire College de- 
feated Bradford College 
48-24 and NECC de- 
feated NHTI 84-35. 

Selected to the All 
Tournament Team were 
Beth Strever from 
Bradford, Tracy Schau- 
fenbil from NHTI, Sue 
Davis and Robin Wyss 
from Hampshire Col- 
lege, and Emmy Paris 
and Megan Miller from 
NECC. 

“Iam proud of what 
this team has done,” 
coach Mike Smith said. 
“These girls played hard 
all year and deserve to 
be in the nationals.” 

The Knights leave for 
Kansas next week and 
hope to bring. back a 
national championship 
trophy next month. 


Meet the members of the regional champion Knights 


Favorite subject: Law 

Favorite food: seafood 

Favorite TV show: The Fresh Prince 
of Bel Air. 

Favorite movie: Only the Strong 
Favorite author: John Steinbeck 
Favorite book: Of Mice and Men 
Favorite actor: Steven Seagal 
Favorite athlete: Michael Jordan 
Would you play pro ball? No 
Role model: My mom 

What do you like to do when not 
studying or playing basketball? 
Take care of my children. 

Who inspired you to play basket- 
ball? Me. 


File photo 
DAMARIS MELENDEZ (#22) 


‘Major: Liberal Arts 


Favorite subject: Math 

Favorite food: Arroz con Salchicha 
(rice with sausage) 

Favorite TV show: Married with 
Children 

Favorite movie: Pretty Woman 
Favorite book: Three Little Pigs 
Favorite actress: Queen Latifah 
Favorite athlete: Michael Jordan 
Would you play pro ball? Yes 
Role model: My mother 

What do you like to do when not 
studying or playing basketball? 
Hang out with my best friends. 
Who inspired you to play basket- 
ball? Juana Montero. 
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Giving back to the colleg 


®@ Former student is 
dedicated to increasing 
public awareness in 
alumni affairs 


By BREEDA WHITMORE 
Contributing Editor 


sk most students on campus and 
Ase say they know nothing about 

the board of trustees. Those who do 
know about the board, say it is comprised of 
people “up there,” making decisions about 
the college in the same way the pope makes 
decisions for Roman Catholics. 

But for Catherine Frazer, a business 
transfer graduate of NECC, nothing could 
be further from the truth. 

“I graduated in 1983, but I actually be- 
came active in the alumni association in 
1986,” Frazer said. “They kept sending those 
‘give money letters’ and I felt guilty.” 

Frazer admits she wasn’t very active in 
college life when she was a student. She 
worked full-time, attended college full-time 
and had two young children, ages 3 and 5, 
when she started. 

“I think there is some point in time 
when everyone is a ‘supermom,”” she said. 
“But you reach a point when you can’t do it 
any longer.” 

After 25 years with NYNEX, Frazer is 
now retired. She is now serving as a consult- 
ing Right of Way manager on a part-time 
basis. 

She goes to the office two or three days 
a week when she is not working at home via 
the computer. 


As a Right of Way manager, she secures © 


the right for NYNEX to place their facilities 
either on private property or public areas. 

As in any job, there are tough times and 
funny times. Frazer remembers both, and 
brings these kinds of experiences with her 
to the board. 

One funny incident stands out in her 
mind. 

A gentleman came to a public hearing 
regarding the placing of one pole. He was 
convinced the company was putting in a 
nuclear power plant, and even though Frazer 
had spoken to him before the meeting, he 
couldn’t let go of that idea. 

“He didn’t quite understand that it was 
a telephone pole, a sole pole that wasn’t 
even. going to be joined with the electric 
company,” she said. “It was just a telephone 
pole to support a pole line, so it wouldn’t 
fall down. He talked to the selectmen and 
told them before long, there would be poles 
everywhere. 


“It was like, if he just looked down his 
street there were poles everywhere,” Frazer 
said. “All up and down the street there were 
pol. ~ ory 150 feet. I guess he hadn’t been 
out much to look around.” 

In spite of the frustrating situations that 
can arise when dealing with the public, 
Frazer wouldn’t change a thing. 

“It’s challenging; everyday is different 
and it’s very enjoyable and I really like that 
part of the job,” she said. 

She brings this spirit with her when she 
attends board of trustee meetings. 

The only two elected positions on the 
board are the student trustee and the alumni 


trustee. The other seats are appointed by © 


the governor. 

She begins another five-year term in 
March following her service of 2.5 years 
when she was elected to fill the seat on John 
Lyons’ unexpired term. 

“I have goals to improve alumni partici- 
pation in college activities and to get more 
publicity for alumnus,” she said. “I want to 
support the college in any way I can.” 

She believes that as a trustee, she can 
make positive changes and have a voice in 
the college. 

“From an alumni perspective, we were 
able to hire a full-time alumni director 
(Linda Brantley) and that has been very 
valuable to both the college and the alumni 
association,” she said. 

“Alumni donations are matched (by the 
state) one-to-one and dollar-to-dollar. With 
a full-time director, we have someone to 
coordinate these activities and make sure 
we are successful.” 

She is realistic about making tough de- 
cisions when they affect students. She said 
there are hard choices that have to be made 
about tuition cuts or increases. 

“The cut could mean that services to 
students won't be available, not just that 
the costs are going down,” she said. “Stu- 


Making time for the alumni 


TRUSTEE CATHERINE FRAZER is about to embark on her five-year term as 
an alumni elected to serve on the board of trustees. She plans to focus her 
efforts on raising funds for scholarships and other alumni activities. 


dents might not necessarily gain by a lower 
tuition, but you can’t have the costs of 
tuition going out of sight either.” 

A trustee gives a minimum of five hours 
a month to the college, whether reading 
packets of information and articles sent 
from the president’s staff, or whether it is 
attending committee meetings. 

Because Frazer is on the strategic plan- 
ning committee, she gives unlimited time 
to the college. She thinks the opinion that 
the board is remote was true in the past, but 


Catherine Frazer 


Born in Boone, Iowa 


Moved to New England in 1973 


Lives in Atkinson, N.H. 


Worked for NYNEX for 25 years, now retired and 

working as a consultant for the company. s 
Two daughters: Heather, a nursing etudedt ine. 
Nashua, and Barbie, studying massage thea = 


Wisconsin. — 
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e Tuition Reimbursement 
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not so anymore. 

“If there are concerns, the president 
should be made aware of them,” she said. 
“If someone has real concerns, they need to 
put them in writing to the president’s of- 
fice, and our chairman will review them, 
and it may be an let item at a future 
meeting.” 

The lack of minorities on the board is a 
concern of all the trustees, she said. She 
agrees with trustee Bill Lane that there is a 
need for minority-hiring guidelines. ; 

She emphasized again that only two 
positions-on the board are elected and the 
rest are appointed by the governor. 

“Anyone who wishes to serve as a trustee 
can go to the governor’s office and nomi- 
nate themselves or someone else,” she said. 

Frazer moved to New England from 
Keokuk, Iowa in 1973. She started at NECC 
because she wanted something more in her 
life. 

She said every alumnus she meets re- 
marks about the high quality of education 
they received here. They say NECC opened 
doors for them. 

It seems the door hasn’t closed yet for — 
Frazer. 

“I’mme; I'll always be me,” she said. ‘Tm 
a trustee and I’m there for the good of the 
college.” 


Holdays andon ‘selected. shifts. youl ‘ll receive up to aa 000 
ter in Tuition Reimbursement. Plus aD to $700 attendance ince 
~ and $200 employee referral program. 


Work one of the following shifts: 


* 1:00 to 5:30 p.m., 


e6tollp.m., « 11 p.m. to3am,, ¢3fo 8da.m.. 


Apply in person at UPS any Thursday from 2-4 p.m., 90 Brick 
Kiln Road, Chelmsford, MA, (508) 441-3400 or see your UPS 
Recruiter on campus (call for days and times), at the Haverhill 
D.E.T., 80 Merrimack St., Haverhill, MA, Mondays and Thurs- 
days 2 to 4 p.m. or at the Lawrence D.E.T., 16@ Winthrop Ave., 
Lawrence, MA, Tuesday through Thursday 2 to 4 p.m. 


United Parcel Service 


a 


Private transportation is now available. 
Contact UPS: at 508 / 444-3400 for updated 
bus schedules and other information. © 


UPS Is an Equal Opportunity Employer 


